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PREFACE 


At the meeting of the American Library Association 
held in Hot Springs, Arkansas, in April, 1923, the Council 
voted: “That the American Library Association has viewed 
with interest the growth of the county library system, and 
wishes to express its belief that the county is the logical 
unit of library service for most parts of the United States, 
and that the county library system is the solution of the 
library problem for country districts.” 

In November of 1923, the following resolution was intro- 
duced at a meeting of the National Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, held in Pittsburgh: ‘Whereas, Public libraries 
have become such an important factor in the social life of 
the towns and cities; and, Whereas, Those living in the 
villages and on the farms are deprived of library service 
because of the much greater proportional cost under such 
conditions; therefore, Be It Resolved, That the National 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, approves of the County 
Library plan, which has proven very successful in Mary- 
land, Ohio, Indiana, and many other states, and hopes to 
see it universally adopted.” 

These two resolutions, affirming a belief in the county 
library system, the one representing the opinion of pro- 
fessional librarians, the other representing the farmer’s inter- 
ests, are significant in their unity of purpose. Opportuni- 
ties for the country resident must be more nearly equalized 
with those of the city dweller, if we are to preserve our 
national farm life. 

The establishment and operation of county library sys- 
tems then becomes a professional opportunity, particularly 
for state library agencies charged with the development of 
public library service within the state. 

In only two hundred counties in the United States do 
the residents of the county enjoy county library service 
today. Forty-two of those counties are in the one state, 
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California, where the state library assumed a bold leader- 
ship which has resulted in an unparalleled service through- 
out most of the state. In the other counties, and there 
are in all 2,964 counties in the United States, the shelf of 
books in the district school library represents too often the 
only book supply available to those who live outside the 
cities. But book hunger is none the less keen because of 
country residence; and the craving for books, not only for 
recreation, but for inspiration and for that self-education 
which in so many cases must take the place of formal 
instruction, is less frequently satisfied because of the failure 
in the past to provide for country districts a library service 
such as our cities have offered their residents. Book service 
for everyone, regardless of place of residence, is the idea 
underlying the county library. 

It is hoped that this volume will contribute something 
of impetus to the county library movement. An effort has 
been made to trace the history, development and operation 
of the county library system as it exists in America, today, 
in the hope that state library agencies may find it of value 
in disseminating the information about county libraries 
which will spread well-developed county library systems 
throughout the United States; that the county librarians 
will find in it something of inspiration and help in meeting 
their daily problems; and that through this service some- 
thing will be contributed to a better rural life. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made of the general help 
given by numerous county librarians, library commissions 
and state libraries, particularly the California State Library. 
Especial mention should be made of the valuable suggestions 
received from two members of the Editorial Committee of 
the A. L. A., Mr. Matthew S. Dudgeon of Milwaukee and 
Mr. Joseph L. Wheeler of Youngstown. 


HARRIET CATHERINE LONG. 


CHAPTER I 
THE LIBRARY’S PLACE IN RURAL LIFE 


“The strengthening of country life is the strengthening 
of the nation.” These words were written by Theodore 
Roosevelt for the introduction to the Report of the com- 
mission on country life, a commission which he himself 
had appointed and which more than any other factor 
directed the attention of the public to the special problems 
of rural life. President Roosevelt further said: ‘Agricul- 
ture is not the whole of country life. The great rural 
interests are human interests, and good crops are of little 
value to the farmer unless they open the door to a good 
kind of life on the farm.” 

What is the library’s place in “opening the door to a 
good kind of life on the farm,” and how best can it be 
accomplished? Let us examine some of the established 
facts about rural life. According to the census of 1920, 
we find that fifty-one millions of people, almost half our 
entire population, are today living either in the open coun- 
try, or in places of less than 2,500 people. In the south- 
eastern states, four out of every five people live outside 
of cities and towns. This means a tremendous army of 
people who are yet practically untouched by library service, 
for with our great development of public libraries for cities, 
we are still for the most part confining our efforts to the 
city dwellers. Country people are to a great extent without 
the stimulus of books which are so vital a part of the 
lives of those who live in the cities. 
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Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, President of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, in his address to the American 
Library Association at Swampscott, in 1921, said: 

We must realize that in America the huge majority 
of our people live in isolated farm homes, away out- 
side, out there alone. Our American rural problem, 
from any point you want to discuss it, whether it is 
the conservation of soil fertility or from the stand- 
point of culture, is not solved until you have tried at 
least to reach every man on the land. Every one of 
those isolated farm homes must be touched. It is not 
enough to reach the leaders; it is not enough to reach 
the educated; it is not enough to reach those who are 
graduated from colleges or agricultural schools. The 
problem is that of reaching the whole crowd. There 
are six and one-half million families living on farms, 
most of them in isolated farm homes, so that the thing 
will never be done unless we can provide the machin- 
ery that really gets the grip on this social frontier.* 


Conditions on this “social frontier” are markedly 
different from those surrounding the city dweller; and 
must be thoroughly understood if a book service is to 
bring its definite contribution to aid in making farm 
life more attractive.* 

Dr. Butterfield said further: “A library in one sense 


does not want to take itself too seriously. It ought to get 
itself into the lives and affections of the people.’ This is 
particularly true of a county library, and the one that 
received the following letter had succeeded in doing so. 
“Dear county librarian,” wrote a seventy-five-year-old 
custodian, thirty-five miles from a railroad, “here is the 
monthly circulation report. Both Mr. B. and I have a good 
deal of rheumatism. Will you please get the hammer adver- 
tised in the enclosed newspaper clipping? I am sending a 
dollar for it and want to surprise him on his birthday. 


*N. Y. Libraries, 7:233, Aug., 1921. 
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Send scme more wild west stories and a book about 
chickens.” 

Good roads, rural free delivery, the automobile, the 
telephone, and the radio have done much to lessen the 
isolation of farm life. But there is nevertheless an occu- 
pational isolation, which has been noted by Dr. C. J. 
Galpin:* 

A further peculiar result of farm residence which 
must be noted and carefully reckoned with is the evi- 
dent fact that such neighbors as farmers have are also 
exclusively farmers. . . . If we would come to 
an understanding of the case, we must think what 
would result if lawyers had no neighbors but lawyers, 
if clergymen had no neighbors but clergymen, if all 
blacksmiths were segregated, all butchers lived in 
groups by themselves. No other business or business 
appliances intervene between farmsteads, and the page 
of rural human life so closely bound into the book of 
farm work is not punctuated even by the activities of 
other occupations. 

This segregation of farmers in residence and indus- 
try, interpreted, means that in place of a varied human 
contact, day by day, such as villager or city dweller 
has, either in his home or business neighborhood, the 
farmer has only the direct personal contacts arising 
from the requirement of his own occupation. ‘The full 
force of this fact can come home to us only when we 
estimate the minute modifications of ideas in any indi- 
vidua! child, attained through the face-to-face contact, 
conflict, sympathy with children reared in families 
where the fundamental occupational concepts are dif- 
ferent. The city child is under the stimulating influ- 
ence of a score or more of varied occupational technics. 
What is true of the child in this respect is true still 
more perhaps of the adult. For the farm woman to 
escape daily contacts with the wife of the artisan, or 
artificer, of tradesman, of professional man, means a 
decided escape from association of ideas, and a re- 





*From Rural Life by C. J. Galpin, copyright by the Century Co. 
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stricted use of the mechanism of association. Only 
as the farmer and his family come occasionally under 
urban influence, or under the infrequent influence of 
urban visitors to the farm, do they share the imme- 
diate stimulus of a varied contact with the contem- 
porary human mind. The universal substitute for a 
variety of human contact on the farmstead is found 
of course in the indirect medium of literature, whose 
meagerness in rural life is proverbial. 

The most fundamental handicap upon the hoe 
farmer, and upon the cerebral type of farmer which 
is Slows being grafted upon the hoe farmer type, 
seems, therefore, to be restricted freedom of contact 
with people and with the human mind. 


In the country then, the printed page must be relied upon 
to take the place not only of contacts but of the many 
opportunities, educational, recreational and inspirational, 
which the city dweller finds in lectures and concerts, pic- 
ture gallery, and theater, to mention only a few of the 
agencies, other than the library, which exist for him. The 
books and magazines must be the “opening door to a good 
kind of life on the farm.” 

How this need is met in the average farm home was 
shown by a survey of the Reading matter in Nebraska 
farm homes, by J. O. Rankin, published in 1922. It was 
based upon findings in 1,338 farm homes and 188 town 
homes. 

The reading in the country and the small town were 
found to be much alike. Both town and country homes 
appeared equally supplied with daily newspapers. In 
emphasizing the importance of supplying reading matter to 
the farmer Mr. Rankin says: ‘The farmer is even more 
dependent upon the printing press than the town dweller. 
It is harder for him to keep in touch with the world, or to 
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obtain his information or instruction, or to have his good 
times by attending the school, the church, the lodge, the 
lecture, the ball game, the fair, the theatre, or the moving 
picture. When these have done their best for him there 
is still much time that must be used at home—more time 
than in case of most other people of similar economic and 
financial independence. Rain, snow, mud, and the nature of 
his work keep him more constantly at home. His spare 
time comes most largely when it is least convenient to go 
visiting or to engage in any other activity away from home. 
He is more in need of enjoyment and teaching that do not 
take him away where he cannot see and hear what is hap- 
pening to his livestock or other property. His wife and 
children likewise depend more upon the home and what 
they can use there than do the women and children of the 
town.” It should also be noted that more than _nine- 
tenths of the farm homes studied were reached by mail 
delivery, thus indicating their accessibility to possible 
library service. 

The author concludes “that the great bulk of the reading 
matter found on Nebraska farms in this survey comes in 
publications whose main purpose is to take care of the 
news and the dollar side of life, and deals secondarily, if 
at all, with home-building and the things that make life 
more worth while in the country. Many of the periodicals 
taken are of course paying a great deal of attention to 
making farm life more worth living, as well as enabling the 
farmer to feed and clothe the world more effectively.” He 
finds that nearly three homes out of every four were 
entirely unsupplied with women’s magazines, that family 
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or household magazines reached only about one home out of 
every five studied, and that less than one home out of 
every thirty-three received periodicals intended. primarily 
for the younger members of the household. Newspapers 
were found in practically every home studied and farm 
papers reached more than three out of every four homes 
studied. 

This survey, then, indicates a wide opportunity for 
service. The needs are there. It is our task to meet them 
fairly, and to provide a library service for these fifty-one 
million people living either in the open country, or the 
small villages, which will equip them for the business of 
living and the enjoyment of life, as our city libraries have 
equipped city dwellers. Ours is a democracy which has 
brought forth for cities a public library service such as is 
known in no other land. It is our privilege now to apply 
this to our country districts. 

The county library system is but an application to a 
wider area of the service which the resident of any large 
city enjoys, either through a central library or one of the 
branches or stations. Those specialized services—work 
with the children, work with the schools, work with the 
foreign born, work in the hospitals—may be given through- 
out a county as well as throughout a city. 

It seems reasonable to hope, then, that within the next 
decade many hundreds of county libraries will be established, 
that our fifty-one million of rural people may share in that 
free library service which is one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of our national life. 


CHAPTER II 
DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


County libraries were first established by law in Indiana 
in 1816, at the time of the adoption of a constitution. ‘“The 
General Assembly, at the time they lay off a new county, 
shall cause at least 1o per cent to be reserved out of the 
proceeds of the sale of town lots in the seat of justice of 
each county, for the use of a public library for such county, 
and at the same session they shall incorporate a Library 
Company under such rules and regulations as will best 
secure its permanence and extend its benefits.” 

At the first session of the Indiana General Assembly pro- 
vision was made for the establishment of a county library 
in Pike County, and in 1818 by special legislative enact- 
ments for the establishment of county libraries in six other 
counties. On January 28, 1824, the first legislative provision 
for the manner of organizing and conducting county 
libraries was passed. In 1847 by action of the General 
Assembly, the County Board was authorized to make an 
annual appropriation in any sum not exceeding twenty-five 
dollars in any one year for the repairing and gradual increase 
of the libraries. In 1852 the ‘Board of Commissioners 
doing county business” were empowered to “appropriate a 
sum not less than twenty, nor more than seventy-five dol- 
lars” in each year for the purchase of books, maps, and 
charts for the library. 

Because of the defects of the system, due to lack of 
transportation and communicating facilities, and to the lack 
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of personal supervision of efficient librarians, this first 
county law failed of its purpose, though it performed a 
valuable service to the people of the state.* 

A law passed by the territory of Wyoming in 1886 pro- 
vided that when a suitable place for the library was guar- 
anteed, the county commissioners of any county should 
levy annually a tax of one-eighth to one-half mill for the 
establishment and maintenance of a public library. It 
was to be located at the county seat and be free to all resi- 
dents of the county. “The best possible provision shall be 
specially made for the convenient use of the books by the 
residents out of the town wherein the library is situated.” 
This implied a broad conception of service. But no especial 
activity followed this law. 

From neither the early Indiana nor the Wyoming county 
library law, was there any appreciable development in a 
book service for rural districts. 

In 1864, the legislature of New York issued articles of 
incorporation to the Cornell library association of Ithaca. 
The charter made the use of books free to all residents of 
Tompkins County, and the library, founded on a gift of 
$100,000 from Ezra Cornell, has been in active operation 
since 1867. 

Meanwhile township libraries were being developed, par- 
ticularly in some of the middle western states. In Michigan, 
they were made obligatory in the state constitution of 1835. 
Indiana was among the first states to establish township 
libraries (1852); and perhaps developed the idea farther 
than any other state. We find the township library law here 
undergoing various modifications, from the early law which 


*Fourth biennial report of the Public Library Commission of Indiana, 
1904-6. Pp. 79. 
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provided for libraries purchased by the State Board of 
Education for distribution to the townships, through the 
township support of a library established by private dona- 
tion, through the 1899 law which made possible a tax 
levy for both the establishment and support of a town- 
ship library, and the law of 1909, which provided for joint 
city and township support of a library. The township 
library, however—even in Indiana—was providing library 
service for a comparatively small portion of the entire state, 
because the idea was slow of adoption by the townships. 
In 1922, but 199 of the 1,017 townships in Indiana were 
receiving township library service, and the attention of the 
state was fixed upon the county library as the real means 
of bringing books to the majority of the state residents. 

The next legislative action which is noteworthy in this 
connection is the action of the legislature of New York in 
1892. Under the leadership of Melvil Dewey, who recog- 
nized the need of books in country life, a system of traveling 
libraries was created, the administration of which was under 
the state librarian. Michigan followed this action, with the 
creation of a traveling library service. Other states then 
took up the work, either through their state library, or 
through the library commission. It is interesting to note 
that in Wisconsin a system of county traveling libraries 
was operated by gift of Senator Stout, in Dunn County, as 
a demonstration to the state legislature of the need for, and 
appreciation of, books among the farmers, and that from 
this successful demonstration the State Traveling Library 
Department was created. 
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State traveling libraries have most frequently been col- 
lections of about fifty books, made up into more or less 
fixed groups with some attempt to provide a collection so 
diversified in nature that it would provide reading for the 
varied tastes of any community. These collections, lent for 
periods varying from three to six months to organizations or 
communities, have been hailed with much appreciation by 
those who use them and are still contributing in no small 
way to the happiness of those whom they reach. 

But less than five years after the Traveling Library 
service was created for New York State, there arose in 
Ohio and in Maryland a movement for bringing books even 
more closely to the homes of farmers and those who live in 
small villages. The idea seems to have come to two Ohio 
counties at about the same time. 

There lived at Van Wert, Ohio, the county seat of Van 
Wert County, a county largely rural in character, John 
Sanford Brumback, a man who had become wealthy from 
industry within the county. He was a public-spirited and 
generous man who had watched with interest the efforts 
of a group of ladies to foster and develop a small public 
library for the people in the city of Van Wert. The idea 
of giving a building for public library purposes appealed to 
him very strongly. But his wealth had come from the 
county as well as the city, and he wished to benefit his 
country friends as well as his city friends. ‘To him there 
came the idea of donating a library building to the entire 
county, of having the library owned and maintained by the 
county, so that the country people as well as the towns- 
people might enjoy library service. He discussed his plans 
with his family but unfortunately died in 1897 before he 
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could erect the building. In his will, however, provision 
was made for the erection of the library by his heirs if they 
so wished. They proceeded at once to carry out his idea. 
But Ohio had no law which would permit the County Com- 
missioners to receive bequests for a county library building 
nor to bind counties for the maintenance of such a building. 
It was necessary, therefore, to introduce such a bill into the 
Ohio Legislature. The executors of the will of Mr. Brum- 
back secured the passage in 1898 of a general act author- 
izing the establishment of a county library and providing 
for the levy of a tax by the County Commissioners. 

With the authority of this county library law the heirs 
proceeded to make the necessary arrangements with the 
County Commissioners and with the Ladies’ Library Associ- 
ation. They erected a library building, an even better one 
than their father had planned, and completely furnished it. 
The dedication took place on January 1, 1901. Circulation 
of books from the main library began that same month. 
At the very first meeting of the library board plans for 
establishing library stations in the villages and trading 
centers of the county were discussed. Nine stations were 
opened that first year and so continuous has been the devel- 
opment of stations in that county that today its people 
receive service through approximately one hundred and 
fifty stations. 

At the same time the Cincinnati Special Bill was in the 
process of lawmaking. This bill, under the provisions of 
which only two counties, Hamilton and Cuyahoga, might 
establish county libraries, was introduced in the house April 


I, 1898, and became a law April 21, 1898. Under this 


law privileges of the Cincinnati Public Library were 
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extended to all residents of the county, and thus 250,000 
volumes were immediately made available to them. The 
law required the trustees to establish and maintain branch 
libraries and delivery stations throughout the county. The 
first delivery stations were opened June 10, 1899. The 
Board of Trustees of the city library were given power to 
levy upon all the taxable property of the county, and they 
were given exclusive control of the fund realized. It should 
be noted that this action of extending the city library’s 
service throughout the county was recommended in the 
early go’s by A. W. Whelpley, the librarian of the Cincin- 
nati Public Library. 

In these two Ohio libraries, one representing the large 
city library, extending its service over the area of the 
county, the other representing a library in a purely rural 
county, built up from the beginning with the idea of a 
county-wide service, and both of them created by acts of 
the legislature in 1898, a spirited rivalry has existed over 
claims for priority in county library organization. Unques- 
tionably the Hamilton County bill became a law five days 
before the Van Wert County bill, although the general 
county library bill to which Van Wert County stood 
sponsor was introduced earlier. The service in Hamilton 
County through deposit stations and the central library was 
in operation before Van Wert enjoyed library service, 
but it was simply an extension of privileges from the city 
library, and not, as in the case of Van Wert, a library 
created from the beginning as a county institution. 

Curiously enough, at Hagerstown, Maryland, at this 
same time, plans for a library to serve all of Washington 
County were being discussed. Mr. B. F. Newcomer of 
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Baltimore, who had been born in Washington County, 
wished to give a library which would benefit all of this 
county. Together with the Board of Trustees the plan 
of a library for the whole county was evolved, although 
in its inception details of sending the books to the people 
were not thought out. On April 9, 1898, the Washington 
County Library was incorporated, and this same month 
the Legislature of Maryland passed two acts, one em- 
powering Hagerstown to make an annual appropriation of 
$1,000 for the maintenance of the library, and the other 
empowering Washington County to make an annual appro- 
priation for the same purpose. In the very first year 
(1901-02) twenty-three deposit collections were opened 
in the voting districts or other villages about the county. 
Each of these deposit collections consisted of an assort- 
ment of “so fresh readable books, in a case somewhat 
after the traveling library order.” The books remained 
either 60 or go days and were then exchanged. In the 
first report, 1901-02, Miss Mary Titcomb, the librarian, 
says: ‘Before we rest content, every home in the county 
must be the recipient of its benefits. To this end we need 
more branches, home libraries for clusters of homes remote 
from any rural center, closer relations with the schools, 
and more particular work with children.” To reach this 
goal more effectively, a book wagon was equipped and 
driven over the country roads, and since 1905 has made 
regular trips through the county—a special feature of 
county library service which has since been developed by 
other counties and will be treated elsewhere in this volume. 
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In r901 Wisconsin passed a law providing for the appro- 
priation of a sum of money, not to exceed $250, by the 
Commissioners in any county, to provide library service 
free to residents of the county. This resulted in the estab- 
lishment of several county traveling library systems. The 
law provided for the appointment of a “supervising 
librarian” at a salary of not more than $50 per year, and 
it has been customary to appoint as supervising librarian 
the librarian of the public library at the county seat. The 
inadequacy of the sum appropriated limited so severely 
the work possible, that no complete county library systems 
resulted. 

In January, 1903, Oregon passed a law authorizing the 
levy of a county tax for library purposes in counties of 
not less than 50,000 inhabitants. The County Court of 
Multnomah County at once levied a tax of one-fifth mill 
and entered into a contract with the Library Association of 
Portland to extend the privileges of the library to county 
residents. Of its early beginning we quote the following 
from the goth Annual Report of the Portland Library 
Association: 


Advertisement was at once made through the daily 
papers of the resources of the library and asking the 
citizens of the county to visit it and become members. 
This was soon followed by a personal letter from the 
librarian to each postmaster in the county explaining 
the library privileges and enclosing a notice to be 
placed in the post office, also application for member- 
ship to be filled out and returned. But our responsi- 
bilities did not end here. The county is large and 
sparsely settled, many of the communities lying off 
the line of railroad or river, and the highroads during 
the wet season being difficult to travel, it was evidently 
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a case of Mahomet and the mountain. During the 
summer the librarian visited a number of the county 
villages with the result that late in October a box of 
fifty books was sent to Bridalveil and placed in the 
offices of Dr. E. O. Dutio, who kindly volunteered 
his services as librarian. The box was made with a 
shelf through the middle to be used as a case if 
necessary. . . . Early in November a similar 
box was sent another community and installed in a 
reading room over the post office. This little library 
soon had 80 members and a second box of books was 
added. . . . The service in all the county sta- 
tions is voluntary, undertaken for the good of the 
community and like all work undertaken in that spirit, 
it cannot be irksome, but a sincere pleasure. 


The Stillwater (Minnesota) Public Library in 1904 
secured an appropriation of $350 from the County Com- 
missioners and made the library free to all residents of 
Washington County. These were practically traveling 
libraries exchanged every six months. In 1905 Minnesota 
passed a law enabling county commissioners to make appro- 
priations in return for which the public library receiving 
money is made free to every resident of the county. 

There may have been some few other isolated instances of 
a library giving service to the people of a county, but there 
was no widespread interest in the movement before the 
great awakening of interest in rural library service in Cali- 
fornia, which resulted in the development of the California 
County Free Library System. 


CHAPTER III 
THE CALIFORNIA COUNTY FREE LIBRARY SYSTEM 


It remained for California under the leadership oi 
Mr. James L. Gillis, the State Librarian, to develop for the 
state as a whole a system of county library service which 
can bring to all the people of any county a public library 
service. Mr. Gillis, when called to the State Library, was a 
librarian by neither training nor experience. His early life 
had been that of a railroad man. He was essentially a 
business man with broad vision and ideals of service. When 
he became librarian of the state library he at once set about 
to make the California State Library of service to the 
people who maintained it. A state traveling library system 
was inaugurated. But this did not solve the matter of 
bringing books to all the people as Mr. Gillis wished to 
see it solved. The inadequacy of the service was soon 
recognized, and he pondered over the problem. It was 
forcibly brought to his attention by the needs and demands 
which came from the state. 

As early as April, 1908, we find in the News Notes of 
California Libraries a bibliography of county library work 
and a statement of how county library work was carried 
on in various places, showing the thought Mr. Gillis 
was giving to the possibilities of a state-wide library serv- 
ice through the counties. Then the Sacramento Public 
Library, with the hearty approval and cooperation of 
Mr. Gillis, announced a plan for extending its service to the 
county. Mr. Lauren W. Ripley, then librarian of the Sac- 
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ramento Public Library, made the following announcement 
in News Notes of California Libraries, v. 3, 303-4, Oct., 
1908: 


Taking advantage of the provision of the general 
library law of California authorizing such agreements, 
the Sacramento Public Library and the Board of 
Supervisors of the County of Sacramento have entered 
into a contract whereby the library, in consideration 
of the sum of $3,500 for the present year, agrees to 
extend to all residents of Sacramento County the same 
privileges as are enjoyed by the city resident. 

The system may be briefly outlined as follows: 

All residents of the county are to have the use of the 
public library under the same conditions, rules and 
regulations that govern city residents. 

Deposit stations will be maintained at suitable points 
in the county, each station being supplied with a col- 
lection of fifty or more books. 

A system of weekly exchanges will be arranged be- 
tween the main library and the stations, the expense 
of carriage to be paid from the county extension fund. 

Collections at the stations will be exchanged wholly 
or partially as the demand requires. 

All books in the circulating department of the 
library, together with new books bought for the pur- 
pose, will be considered in making up the collections. 

If possible, with the means supplied, the oppor- 
tunity will be offered to the district schools to open 
direct relations with the library. 

In operation, the county library will be managed as 
a part of the city library system. 

The system will be administered liberally and aims 
to make the entire resources of the public library, pres- 
ent and future, available to the country reader, as 
promptly as distance and means will allow and at no 
expense to him. 

The 1909 session of the California Legislature passed the 


County Free Library Law, under which other counties soon 
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began to work. In writing of the proposed legislation, 
Mr. Gillis said: 


Librarians who have kept closely in touch with the 
development of their work as a factor in our general 
educational system have become conscious of a 
demand that books be supplied to the people of the 
county as well as to those of the town. For some years 
and in several states an attempt to fill this need has 
been made through state traveling libraries. These 
collections of books have supplied reading matter in a 
great number of districts where before their coming no 
opportunity to use library books existed. The work 
has been of importance; but the inelasticity of the 
system, the great expense of shipping from and to a 
center in a state of California’s dimensions, the inability 
of readers to visit the library and make selections of 
books suitable to personal needs, makes it plain that 
some more adequate plan should be hit upon at least 
for the more populous districts. 

The main purpose of the act is the further welding 
together of the separate and distinct library units of 
the state into such a well-articulated and smoothly 
working system that the book needs of every citizen 
may be promptly filled, that the rare or required book, 
wherever found, may go without delay where it will 
be of use. 


The act contemplates the selection of some city 
library already organized as the center of the system 
and provides that such library may under proper con- 
ditions receive county library funds and, throwing its 
collection open to the use of the whole county, expend 
them for the benefit of all. 

After the passage of this law the state library concen- 
trated its efforts upon getting the law into operation. For 
four months efforts were 

almost entirely confined to an investigation of the 

library needs of the various counties, and to the work 

of the information as to the plan and purpose of the 
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county library system and how it may be put into 
operation. How thoroughly this has been done may 
be judged from the fact that the entire time of two 
of the State Library staff has been devoted to this 
campaign of information, while various members of 
staff, including the State Librarian and first assistant, 
have attended and addressed various meetings and 
associations. Women’s clubs in various cities to the 
number of 30 have been addressed, district federation 
meetings have been visited and a member of the staff 
representing the State Library at the State Federation 
last week; 25 counties have been visited, and teachers 
of more than half the state have heard the matter 
discussed and explained either in county institutes or 
the district teachers’ associations. Local granges and 
the state grange have asked to be informed and have 
included speakers for the county movement upon their 
programs; six district library meetings have been 
attended, and this week the county library plan will 
be presented to the county superintendents’ state con- 
vention now in session at Riverside. 

Thus it will be seen that thousands and thousands 
of people have at least heard of the county plan and 
most of them have gained enough knowledge of the 
plan to be in complete accord with the idea, for almost 
without exception it has met hearty response and 
instant friendliness. While one of the leading motives 
in framing the law was to give library service to the 
county, and better service to the schools, yet almost 
without exception it has received equal welcome from 
the small libraries, which see possibilities for them- 
selves far beyond what they could ever hope to enjoy 
from local taxation. 

Up to Christmas, then, the work was for the most 
part one of investigation and information, with the 
most gratifying results. No county was found which 
does not vitally need just such a system whereby every- 
one may be included in some kind of plan giving him 
library privileges, and practically every county has 
stood with open door awaiting the introduction of 
the plan. 
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With the beginning of the new year, definite work 
began of introducing the county library system. Of 
the five counties approached, one did not immediately 
adopt the plan, not because of a lack of interest, which 
it expressed cordially, but rather because of local con- 
ditions making it hard for any county matters to receive 
an unbiased judgment. The other four, namely, Santa 
Barbara, San Joaquin, Fresno and Madera, have 
already either started the county library, working under 
section 12 (the clause providing for contract with 
existing library), or have adopted it and will be in 
operation soon. 


Thus Harriet G. Eddy, one of the county library organ- 
izers for the state library, reported at the meeting of the 
California State Library Association in April, t910. This 
extract is here reprinted at length to show how from the 
very beginning the state library threw its energies whole- 
heartedly and thoroughly into the work of establishing 
county libraries, a fact which explains the phenomenal 
spread of county libraries throughout the state. At the 
same time Miss Eddy reported that an “average of $5,000 
a year has been appropriated for the support of each one. 
This provides for a fair service to the county communities, 
but it is not sufficient to do anything for the schools, home 
libraries or circulation of book wagons, which can come only 
by greater appropriations, or by a permanent county sys- 
” Thus early was the vision of adequately supported 
county libraries held before the people of California. 


tem. 


The early county libraries were organized under the pro- 
vision of the 1909 law, which enabled a county to contract 
with an existing public library for service, for it was dis- 
covered that the law providing for elections was inopera- 


tive. 
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But at the very next session of the legislature, in 1911, 
this law was repealed, and in its place the present County 
Free Library Law appeared upon the statutes. Under this 
rg11 law (see chapter on legislation) has come the develop- 
ment of the county library which distinguishes California 
today. 

County library systems are now operating in 42 of the 
58 counties of the state. They have a joint annual income 
of almost a million and a quarter dollars. Over two and a 
half million books are available to the people of these 42 
counties through more than four thousand branches and 
stations. This means that no individual or family is so 
remote from the center of activity in one of these counties 
that books on any subject are not easily obtained. 

The service offered by the county libraries in California 
so impressed one eastern visitor, who had viewed the won- 
ders of the Yosemite, the grandeurs of the Kings River 
canyon and the mysteries of the desert, that after a trip 
through several counties, in which he had seen county 
library branches and stations scattered everywhere in re- 
mote mountains and in the lonely cabins in the desert, he 
remarked: ‘Man, I tried for years in an eastern city to 
get the library to place a branch in a thickly populated 
section of the town without results. I come out here and 
find your county libraries placing branches everywhere that 
people can use them, even out in the wilds. They say that 
California’s scenery is wonderful—I think you have some- 
thing here even more wonderful than your scenery.” 

The generous support of the California county libraries 
is attributed by their leaders to the fact that the library is 
under the direct control of the Board of Supervisors and 
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that consequently the tax-levying body is directly in touch 
with the growth and the needs of the county libraries. The 
library becomes in every sense a county institution. The 
salary of the county librarian, fixed by law, is paid from 
the general county salary fund, and not from the county 
library fund. 

It should be noted here that whereas originally 12 coun- 
ties were organized and operated under the contract plan, 
from existing libraries, all but four of those counties have 
changed their organization and have become separate 
county free libraries. 

Sixty of the public libraries in the state have joined 
county libraries under the provision in the law by which 
any community maintaining a public library may, upon 
request, share the privileges and the taxes of the county 
library. Of this number two of the libraries joining were 
large libraries. One of them with an income of over twenty 
thousand dollars and owning more than fifty thousand 
books joined in 1923. That fifty-eight small public libraries 
have joined the county libraries seems to constitute the 
best proof of the increased service and usefulness which 
can come to a small public library by sharing this county- 
wide movement. 

More than twenty-three hundred school districts have 
availed themselves of the opportunity offered by law to 
join their county library. In these districts the school 
library money is turned over to the county library and 
instead of each of these 2,300 district schools purchasing 
books for its own library use, the books in these districts 
are supplied by the county library, economically and wisely 


purchased, efficiently administered. The teachers’ pro- 
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fessional library maintained in each county in the county 
superintendent’s office has become a part of the county 
library in most counties. Even the county law library has 
in many counties asked to be taken into the county library 
system. These various unions of other library interests 
with the county library indicate the wide recognition every- 
where in California accorded the county library. 

From the very beginning in California the state library 
has emphasized to the county librarians the need and value 
of service. At the first annual county librarian’s conven- 
tion, held in Sacramento in December, 1910, Mr. Gillis 
said: “ ‘Books for everybody’ has come to be the slogan of 
the county movement, and all deliberations of the conven- 
tion should be only a discussion of means to that end.” 
Again at the second convention he said: ‘The one thing 
to make it a success is the service rendered. The county 
free library was first started because other means of book 
distribution were not ample enough for California’s needs. 
Service was the keynote of the meeting a year ago, and 
still remains our motto. We must not spend too much 
time on methods; we must get results by the methods best 
suited to the needs of each county. The only result which 
counts is service to all.” 

And the great opportunities for personal supervision and 
service which the county offers were voiced by Harriet 
Eddy, in speaking in 1911 at the Pasadena Conference of 
the American Library Association: 


Even if there were a traveling library in every 
unincorporated community in the state, what could 
it avail for full-library service with its fifty miscel- 
laneous books kept for three months? What would 
it mean, for instance, to the engineer who wishes to 
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spend his spare time studying some of the books pub- 
lished since he left school, or to the ranchman who 
wants the latest books on alfalfa, or to the union high 
school located out at some country cross roads? But 
even granted that state traveling libraries could furnish 
adequate service the extravagance of transportation 
and duplication would be prohibitive. It is, however, 
too highly theoretical even to suppose such a service 
for with the state library as a wholesale distributor of 
books through unlimited traveling libraries the medium 
of connection between book and borrower would be too 
elusive, too filmy. To get the best results, there must 
be more concrete relations, a definite means of service 
through a more personal supervision. That is, in a 
huge state like this, traveling libraries have proved 
to be a good whetstone to sharpen a library appetite 
but scarcely a good meal with which to satisfy it. 
Instead of having the state library deal directly with 
the people it is better to have much smaller units as a 
base presided over by a live enthusiastic person who 
knows the people and who gives them direct personal 
service, leaving the state library to its more legitimate 
work of supplementing and coordinating the smaller 
units. The state library is usually an abstraction in 
the minds of most people. The institution that is most 
concrete and is personified in the work of its library 
can secure most effective results. 


In order that the library service might everywhere be as 
complete as possible the state library has paid transporta- 
tion both ways on all books sent out at the request of the 
county librarian into any of the county library service points. 

But in addition to making books of the state library 
available to county library borrowers, a union catalog 
was begun at the state library which has proven of inesti- 
mable worth in opening the library resources of the entire 
state to any other county library. Each of the county 
libraries and other libraries of the state was requested 
to send to the state library a duplicate card of every title 
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added by the library so that by means of this catalog a book 
not owned in the state library may be located in one of 
the other libraries of the state and thus made available 
wherever needed. As time has passed, one county library 
has acquired a very strong collection of books on oil, 
another on citrus fruits, etc. Through this union catalog 
the book wanted only at rare intervals in one county may 
be borrowed and thus the complete library service which 
Mr. Gillis foresaw has come into being. 

We have spoken of the phenomenal growth and develop- 
ment of the county libraries in California. To illustrate 
this a table showing the growth in service and expense oi 
the Monterey County Free Library is here appended, and 
may be considered typical of California county libraries, 
in so far as any county may be considered to be typical. 

California’s neighbor to the north, Oregon, in 1911, 
amended her county library law to allow any county, 
without population limits, to establish a county library, 
and within the next few years several county libraries 
were established in that state. In the past decade county 
library laws have been passed and occasional county 
libraries have been established in other states, but in no 
other state has there been the widespread county library 
activity which characterized the development and the 
coordination of the county libraries in California. 

County libraries are today in operation in about two 
hundred counties in the United States. Even in far-off 
Hawaii we find a county library service modeled largely 
upon the California system. And the idea of county library 
service has been transplanted to Great Britain, where it 
is being developed with great zeal. 


COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE 
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CHAPTER IV 
LEGISLATION 


The earliest county library legislation, as has been pre- 
viously stated, appeared in Indiana in 1816, at the time 
of the adoption of the state constitution. But the great 
bulk of the county library legislation in our country has 
been passed within the last decade, since the California 
county library service has attracted the attention of the 
library world. 

At the present time county library laws are found in 
Alabama, California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi 
(only for counties whose assessed valuation is more than 
$18,000,000), Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and even 
in Hawaii. It should also be added that while Oklahoma 
has no county library law, county library service there is 
possible and is in fact carried on in two counties under a 
provision of Oklahoma law which states that ‘“‘county com- 
missioners may contract for cther public purposes.” In 
several other states where county library legislation has 
been attempted, it has failed of adoption but will again be 
brought to the attention of the next legislature. It will 
be noted that with the exception of the New England states 
where the town or township rather than the county is the 
governmental unit, county library laws are found in ail 
sections of the country. 
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An examination of the existing county library laws dis- 
closes some interesting similarities and equally interesting 
variations. In the discussion which follows, the term 
county governing board has been uniformly used in place 
of board of supervisors, county commissioners, commis- 
sioners’ court and other terms used in different states to 
designate that official body which governs the county. 


ESTABLISHMENT 

In most states authority for the establishment of a county 
library is vested in the county governing board, or in the 
county court acting either voluntarily or upon petition of 
a definite number of tax payers, or of a certain per cent 
of them or after an election. Missouri limits the petition 
to taxpayers outside of cities with libraries. Montana 
specifies that one-half of the petitioners must reside out- 
side the county seat. Several states require publication of 
notice of intention for a two-week period, among them 


California. 
GOVERNING BOARD 


In three states only, California, Montana, and Texas, 
the county library is under the direct supervision of the 
governing board of the county, a point to which California 
attributes its generous financial support. In other states 
a special county library board is appointed, usually by the 
county governing board, sometimes by the county court or 
the county judge, while in still other states, the appoint- 
ment is made in part by the county governing board, in 
part by the county judge, or in part by the county super- 
intendent of schools, who in many states is an ex-officio 


member of the county library board. Utah alone provides 
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that one member of the county governing board shall be a 
member of the county board as well as the mayor of the 
city in which the county library is situated. Indiana, 
Kentucky, and South Dakota provide definitely that there 
shall be women upon the library board. The South Dakota 
law specifies that the county librarian shall act as secretary 
of the board of trustees. The county library board varies 
in size from three to nine members, with terms varying 
from one to six years. 


THE LIBRARIAN 

The appointment of the county librarian is in the hands 
of the county library board except in three states, Cali- 
fornia, Montana, and Texas, in which the county governing 
board has direct supervision of the county library. 

Certification of county librarians is required in six of 
the states and Hawaii. California, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas 
and Wisconsin provide for certification by a state board 
of library examiners, Utah for certification by the state 
board of education, and Hawaii for certification by the 
trustees of the library of Hawaii. Two states, Illinois and 
South Dakota, require the approval of the state library 
commission before the appointment. In Montana, the 
statutes contain the requirement that the county librarian 
must be a graduate of a library school or must have had 
two years of practical library experience. The Kansas law 
states that the county librarian shall administer the library 
and its branches in accordance with approved library prac- 
tice in a library of not less than three thousand volumes. 

The salary of the county librarian in California is fixed 
by statute, as is the salary of the other county officers. In 
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the majority of the states the salary is determined by the 
county library board, while in Illinois, Kansas, Montana 
and Texas, the county governing board itself fixes the 
salary. But in the case of Montana it is specified that the 
county librarian shall receive not less than one hundred 
dollars per month. In Wyoming only there appears a fixed 
maximum salary, and that is applicable to counties with 
a limited assessed valuation. 


SUPPORT 

In a majority of the states, the support of the county 
library is gained from a tax levy for that purpose. In 
California and Montana where the county governing board 
directs the library, the tax is of course fixed directly by 
those in charge of the library. The county library board 
in Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, South Carolina, South Dakota 
and Utah fixes the tax rate. Both a maximum and a mini- 
mum tax rate are found in Indiana, Kentucky, New York, 
Ohio and Wyoming. A fixed maximum only is found in 
most of the states, varying from one-half mill in some states 
to three mills in other states. New Jersey has a fixed 
minimum only. Neither Louisiana nor Wisconsin specifies 
either maximum or minimum. In Texas the maintenance 
fund must be appropriated from the general tax fund of 
the county. Alabama provides that not more than $5,000 
may be appropriated annually from the general county 
fund for county library purposes. The Mississippi law 
authorizes counties whose assessed valuation in 1919 was 
more than $18,000,000 to appropriate not to exceed $3,000. 
The Virginia law provides for the appropriation from the 
general fund of the county for a tax levy. Hawaii pro- 
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vides for an appropriation from the general territorial 
treasury for maintenance of county libraries. 

Provision for the erection of library buildings is found 
in the tax support provision of a number of the states. 

The Wisconsin law provides that if desired, the amount 
expended through the county library for service in a city or 
town may be assessed against that particular city or town 
which shall then levy the required tax. 

RELATION WITH MUNICIPAL LIBRARIES IN COUNTY 

An interesting variation in county library laws appears 
here. In many states, municipalities maintaining public 
libraries (Ohio specifies ‘maintaining tax-supported 
libraries”) are automatically excluded from the tax, and if 
they desire to participate in the county library must 
formally notify the county library, and participate in the 
county library tax. Both New York and Wisconsin provide 
that if a city or town is paying for the support of its library 
a sum equal to its share of the county library tax, it may 
claim exemption from the county tax. 

In Montana after the establishment of the county library 
the legislative body of any city may withdraw from the 
county library after notice to county board, and property 
within the city is not thereafter taxed. Provision for 
service to municipalities by contract with the county library 
board is made in a number of states, some of which provide 
that the income of the municipal library shall be paid over 
to the county library on condition that the library be 
maintained as a branch of the county library. 

Oregon has a provision that a city of 4,000 or more 
population expending not less than $2,000 on its library 
may claim exemption from the county tax. 
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RELATIONS WITH SCHOOLS AND OTHER SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES 


Provision has been made for a contract for service 
between the school districts within the county and the 
county library in Alabama, California, New Jersey, Ore- 
gon, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Nebraska, in the latter state 
requiring a majority vote of the school district in its annual 
meeting. In Kansas there is a provision for contracts with 
school districts in adjacent counties only. In Montana 
upon the transfer of books and funds, the school library 
may become a part of the county library. The New York 
state law provides that any school district paying for the 
support of a county library an amount equal to that which 
would be raised by the county library tax may claim 
exemption from the tax. The Wyoming law provides that 
upon petition of ten per cent of the electors in the school 
district, the county library board shall establish a branch 
and that in case suitable quarters for the county library are 
not provided at the county seat, the school authorities are 
to provide quarters in the most available school building. 
California also provides that the county law library and 
the county teachers’ library may contract with the county 
library for service. 


SERVICE BY CONTRACT 
Contracts with existing libraries are authorized in most 
states. This contract may be between the county govern- 
ing board and an existing library within the county, 
although in some states (Kansas, Missouri, and Wisconsin ) 
contracts with city or township libraries outside the county 
are permitted. Iowa, Michigan, and North Carolina pro- 
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vide for county service by contract only. Both Alabama 
and Minnesota make a contract mandatory when a public 
library exists within the county. California, Kansas, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Texas provide for one county to contract 
with other existing county libraries. South Carolina, South 
Dakota and Wisconsin laws provide that the county gov- 
erning board may take over the control of an existing 
county library upon conditions agreed upon between the 
county governing board and the board of library trustees. 
In several of the states, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
South Dakota, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, it is provided that 
when county free library service is given from an existing 
library, there shall be definite county representation upon 
the library board. 


STATE SUPERVISION 

In most states specific provision is made that some state 
agency—state library, library commission, or board of 
education—shall advise with and receive an annual report 
of the county board. In Missouri after each visit to a 
county library the secretary of the Missouri Library Com- 
mission or organizer shall report in writing to the president 
of the board in charge of the county library visited as to 
existing condition, with such recommendations as seem 
proper. Both California and Tennessee provide that the 
state librarian shall call an annual meeting of county 
librarians. The library extension division in Illinois is to 
approve not only the appointment of county librarians but 
also the contracts for county library service from an existing 
library. The Nebraska library commission is authorized 
to give advice in the formation of county libraries, while 
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the older Maryland law provides that the state library 
commission shall purchase books to the extent of $100 
and deliver them to the board of library directors for 
assisting in establishing a county library. 


DISESTABLISHMENT 

Specific provision for methods of disestablishment of a 
county library is found in the county library laws of Cali- 
fornia, Missouri, Montana, Oregon and Texas. In Ore- 
gon a vote at two consecutive annual meetings of the body 
establishing the library, or making the contract, is required. 
California, Missouri, and South Carolina, except that in 
the latter state it cannot be disestablished within one year 
of establishment, provide exactly the same process as for 
establishment. A petition for discontinuance from a ma- 
jority of the voters in that part of the county maintaining 
the county library is the provision in the Texas law. In 
Montana a petition of only ten per cent of the voters in 
the county is sufficient to bring the matter before the 
county governing board which, after publication of notice 
of intention for four weeks, may at its discretion discontinue 
the library. Both Indiana and Kentucky provide that 
service by contract may be discontinued at the discretion 
of the county governing board when less than ten per cent 
of the inhabitants outside of the city giving county library 
service make use of the service. 

Two other provisions found in one or more laws are the 
required attendance of librarians with expenses paid at an 
annual state library meeting, found in the laws of Cali- 
fornia and Kansas (with the approval of the county library 
board), Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee and Utah; the location 
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of the county library fixed at the county seat, found in 
California, Maryland, Texas. 

The New York State Legislature in 1924 passed an act 
providing “for the establishment and maintenance of a ru- 
ral traveling library system for the free circulation of books 
from a conveyance equipped for carriage and distribution 
of such books throughout the rural districts of such 
county.” The “library on wheels” thus acquires in New 
York State a legal status. 

This brief résumé of the existing county library laws is 
based largely upon the summary of the county free library 
laws in the United States, printed in the News Notes of 
California Libraries,* Vol. 17, pp. 26-41, January, 1922, and 
the discussion of “County library laws in the United States” 
by William J. Hamilton in the Library Journal, Vol. 45, pp. 
727-731, September 15, 1920. It has been brought up-to- 
date by reference to statutes passed since that time. 

The California library law as passed in 1911 is the law 
under which more county libraries have been operated than 
under any other one law and has consequently widely 
influenced legislation. As summed up by Mabel R. Gillis, 
the five good points of this law are: (1) ease of establish- 
ment that does not involve compulsion; (2) simplicity in 
responsibility; (3) adequate provision for support; (4) 
assurance of a trained person in command; (5) regard for 
possibilities of cooperation. It is to be noted that the Cali- 
fornia law requires no general election for the establish- 


ment of a library; that it gives to the board of supervisors 





*Reprints may be obtained from the California State Library, Sacramento. 
{Legislation needed to establish county free libraries, Sierra Educational 
News 27:291-2, June, 1921. 
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the power to establish one whenever and however they are 
convinced that their county wants one; that the same board 
which has established the library continues as its direct 
governing body, and therefore is familiar with the financial 
needs of the library and has fixed the tax rate accordingly 
thus assuring adequate support. 

A suggested outline for a county library law as prepared 
by William F. Yust and included in his Library Legisla- 
tion (A. L. A. 1921) is based upon this California law 
and is here reprinted with modifications suggested by him: 

1. The supervisors may establish a free library for that 
part of the county lying outside of incorporated cities and 
towns maintaining free libraries. (Several states provide 
that they shall do so on petition of a certain percentage or 
a specified number of voters or after a favorable election. 
A number of states also provide for the disestablishment 
of a library and withdrawal from a contract.) 

2. Cities and towns may join the county free library or 
may contract with the county free library for such service 
as they may desire; counties may contract with each other 
for joint library service or with a city library to extend 
its service to the county. (Some states omit the contract 
system and others vary in methods whereby a city library 
may become the center of a county library system. The 
Oregon law specifies in detail certain requirements of the 
contract. ) 

3. County law libraries, county teachers’ libraries, and 
school libraries may join the county free libraries. 

4. A tax of not over ten cents on $100 may be levied to 
support the county free library. (Some states also establish 
a minimum tax.) 
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5. The county library is controlled by the county super- 
visors and is an integral part of the county government. 
(The tendency in more recent laws is in favor of a special 
county library board.) The authority in control of the 
county library levies the tax for its support and appoints 
the librarian. The administration of the library is in his 
hands. He must have a certificate from the state board 
of library examiners. He has the legal status of other 
county officers; his salary being prescribed by the legis- 
lature as in the case of other county officers. 

6. The county libraries are under the professional 
supervision of the state librarian. (In some states this 
supervision is by the state educational authorities and in 
others by the state library commission.) The supervising 
authority shall require annual reports, visit libraries, call 
meetings of county librarians and require their attendance. 


CHAPTER V 
SURVEYING THE NEEDS OF THE COUNTY 


A general familiarity with the county itself, its present 
conditions, its needs, and the best ways of meeting those 
needs must precede any campaign for a county library. 

One of the first steps in the survey of any county is to 
secure a map. “Rural delivery maps on a scale of one inch 
to the mile of many counties in the United States are pub- 
lished. These maps show public roads, rural delivery 
routes, post offices, houses, schoolhouses, churches and 
streams. Negative prints of county maps will be furnished 
at 35 cents each and a blue print showing rural routes 
emanating from a post office in a county for which no 
county map is published will be furnished for 10 cents by 
the Disbursing Clerk, Post Office Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C.” (U.S. Official Postal Guide, July, 1923.) 

A study of this map or a county highway map to become 
familiar with the geographic features of the county is the 
next step. The rivers, the mountains, or the hills may 
have a very definite influence on the character and the 
distribution of the population as well as on the industries 
of the county. 

When the main geographic features have been studied, 
it will be well to visit the county courthouse and gather 
official information. The county superintendent of schools 
can tell much about the schools of the county. The 
county clerk, county treasurer, county judge, county 
nurse, county agent, and other county officers can each 
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contribute data which will lead to a real understanding of 
county conditions. The chamber of commerce at the 
county seat or the largest city in the county may have full 
information as to the wealth and resources of the county. 
The report of the United States census gives the number 
of illiterates in the county as well as the number of foreign 
born. A letter to the state library or state library com- 
mission will bring data about present public library 
facilities. The editors of the county papers and the tele- 
phone operators will be glad to give information, and local 
committees can find much other information about par- 
ticular localities. 

The following outline suggests some of the points which 
might be profitably studied by anyone interested in plan- 
ning a county library service: 

Area in square miles 

Physical geography 

Location of rivers, hills, mountains, etc. 

Townships—their number and location 

Cities—their number and location 

Villages—their number and location 


Population 
Total 
Its distribution 
In townships 
In cities 
In villages 
In open country 
Character 
Number of foreign born, their nationalities 
Number of naturalized citizens 
Industries 
List 
Annual value of each 
Number and nationality of people employed in each 
Where products marketed 
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Communication 
Railroads 
Number 
Territory served by each 
Frequency of service 
Ease of connections 
Interurbans 
Number 
Territory served by each 
Frequency of service 
Bus lines 
Number 
Territory served by each 
Frequency of service 
Highways—state and county 
Number and location 
Post offices 
Number and location 
Territory served from each 
Rural delivery routes from each, with number 
of patrons on each route 
Telephones 
Location of telephone exchanges 
Number of subscribers on each 
Toll rates within the county 
Newspapers 
Number and location of dailies and weeklies 
Area reached by each 
Number of subscribers to each 
Schools 
One-room schools 
Number and location 
Number of school children in each 
County total 
Graded _ schools 
Number and location 
County total 
Number of school children in each 
County total 
Number of teachers in each 
County total 
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Consolidated schools 

Number and location 

Number of school children in each 
County total 

Number of teachers in each 
County total 


High schools 

Number and location 

Number of school children in each 
County total 

Number of teachers in each 

County total 


Parochial schools 
Number and location 
Number of school children in each 
County total 
Number of teachers in each 
County total 
Which schools are community centers? 
Which schools have an auditorium? 
Which schools have Parent-Teacher Associations? 
Educational standards 
Percentage of illiteracy 
Number enrolled in correspondence courses from 
university extension 
Location of museums and galleries 
Libraries 
Public libraries 
Number and location 
Number of volumes in each. County total 
Number of borrowers in each. County total 
Number of rural borrowers in each. County total 
Amount of appropriation in each. County total 
School libraries 
Number and location 
Number of volumes in each. County total 
Condition 
Sunday-school libraries 
Number and location 
Number of volumes in each. County total 
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Other library activities 
Number and location, state traveling library 
stations 
Number of people in county without any library 
service 
Churches (by denomination) 
Number and location 
Membership of each. County total 
Number and location of Sunday schools 
Enrollment in each. County total 
Community activities of each 
Community buildings 
Number and location 
Recreational agencies and activities in each community 
Popular amusements 
Movies 
Dance halls 
Moral conditions in each community 
Assessed valuation 
Present tax rate 
By whom levied 
For what purposes 
Number of property owners 
Number of renters 
County board 
Names of members and districts represented 
How elected 
Other county officers, elective and appointive, such as: 
Agent (farm adviser) 
Clerk 
Health officer 
Highway commissioner 
Home demonstration agent 
Horticulturist 
Judge 
Nurse 
Probation officer 
Register of deeds 
Sheriff 
Superintendent of schools 
Surveyor 
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Tax commissioner 
Treasurer 
County institutions 
Agricultural school 
Farm 
Hospital 
Jail 
Training school for teachers 
Other county institutions 
County-wide organizations with location of centers 
for each 
American Legion 
Boy Scouts 
Boys’ and girls’ clubs 
Fair association 
Farm bureau 
Farmers’ institutes 
Grange 
Historical society 
Horticultural society 
Red Cross 
WHCe eur 
Nee Mie CacAt 
We WC. A: 
Women’s clubs 
Other agencies 


Much of this information should be gathered by town- 
ships, and later cumulated for the county as a whole. 

In these days when women’s clubs are particularly inter- 
ested in civic affairs, and are engaged in studies of their 
own community, it might be possible to have a survey of 
this kind made by the county Federation of Women’s Clubs 
under able direction. 

Such a survey discloses a veritable mine of facts about 
the county, which furnishes not only a basis for presenta- 
tion of the needs of the county, but also for an estimate 
of the funds necessary to carry on the work. 
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This same survey is later an excellent study to place in 
the hands of the newly appointed county librarian, who 
must quickly acquaint herself with conditions in the county 
in which her new work lies. From time to time as work 
in the county develops, it may be helpful to turn back to 
this preliminary survey and to check up on the established 
service—to learn how nearly the early needs are met. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE CAMPAIGN 


The establishment of a county library comes only after 
public sentiment has been created in its favor. This implies 
a persistent, well-directed campaign of education, for the 
people in the county who are to pay taxes for the support 
of the library must first know what a county library is, 
how it will be carried on, how it will benefit them indi- 
vidually, as well as the ever-present question of how much 
it will cost. Comparatively few of the people in any county 
have enjoyed public library service, and it is not strange 
that they should hesitate to add to their taxes for some 
benefit which to them seems doubtful. 

To them must be brought the vision of a county library 
system, so planned and developed that the most distant 
inhabitant of the county may have his special book needs 
as well filled as the man who lives near the city library. 

To many people, the word library implies a beautiful 
building with little thought of the books therein or their 
usefulness. This idea must be dispelled. A county library 
is primarily a system of book service, which places books 
in all parts of the county, where they invite use, and is 
most emphatically not a collection of books centrally housed, 
and used only by those who chance to come and get them. 
A county free library service seeks out the people, learns 
their tastes and their aspirations and takes books to them 
in such numbers and of such kind as are indicated by the 
requests from the community. From the headquarters 
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which are usually established at the county seat, the books 
when purchased, accessioned, cataloged and prepared for 
circulation pour out into all parts of the county, wherever 
and as needed. The aim is not to build up a large collection 
at one central spot within the county, but rather to place 
the books within easy reach of the people. 

To accomplish this, library service stations are established 
in the county wherever a group of residents wishes one. 
The community needs determine the character of the service 
station. For the larger communities a branch with a well- 
equipped reading room is established. For the smaller 
villages and crossroad stations a collection of books is 
placed in a store, post office or some other place convenient 
to everyone. Sometimes home libraries are established in a 
far-off part of the county where a group of neighbor families 
shares a collection of books. These distributing points are 
in charge of some local person who works under the general 
direction of the able and experienced county librarian. The 
county librarian plans and administers the whole. Through 
frequent visits to these service points a personal relation be- 
tween the county librarian and each community is established 
resulting in real understanding of the needs and possibilities 
for service. The local agent is in every case the connecting 
link between headquarters and the service station, and 
through his or her enthusiasm and sympathy can do much 
to make the library the living heart of the community. 

The book collection at each of these points is a constantly 
shifting one, and is at all times regarded as but a sample 
of the books the county library offers. The alert custodian 


makes note of the wish of any patron for a book and eagerly 
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transmits that request to headquarters so that return mail 
may see the wish gratified. 

It is the opportunity to browse among books, selecting 
at will the books which fill the particular need of the 
moment, which the county library system offers through 
its network of branches and stations, some one of which 
is convenient to everyone in the county. It is, further- 
more, the realization that each borrower may request and 
receive from headquarters the special books he needs, that 
his choice is not limited to the few books which serve 
as samples on the shelves, that means much to the book- 
hungry rural residents. That a book may be sent by mail 
or an answer to some troublesome question given over the 
telephone to any county resident, is a service which the 
county library makes possible. The boys and girls growing 
up have access to the world of books. The man or woman 
who wishes opportunity to carry on the education which 
was abruptly terminated with the seventh or eighth grade 
finds the county library with its splendid book service a 
tool ready at hand. For study or for recreation the county 
library brings to each person in the county an opportunity 
to get the particular books needed at the time of need. 

The county librarian cooperates with all agencies in the 
county, working with them for the good of the county. The 
county school teachers find that they may have the special 
books needed for their school work just as the city teacher 
has. The women’s clubs, the Grange, the American Legion, 
and numerous other organizations all discover in the county 
library a valuable ally for the work they have undertaken. 

In some counties where distances are not great and roads 
are good, a book auto is equipped which drives up and 
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down the county highways and byways with book-laden 
shelves from which the farm family may make its selection. 
(See Chapter XIV.) 

This is the vision of the complete library service which 
is possible through a county library. It is this vision which 
must be brought to the people before they can be expected 
to feel any enthusiasm for a county library. 

The great problem, then, is to get this picture before 
them so convincingly that there can be no question of 
results, when final action is taken. 

In some states, a county library is established by action 
of the county governing board. In other states it is estab- 
lished upon the petition of a certain number of voters to 
the county governing board. Still other states require that 
the county as a whole must vote upon the matter of estab- 
lishing a library. It is essential then that those interested 
in promoting the establishment of a county library first 
understand thoroughly the county library law of the state. 

The necessary steps in a successful campaign have been 
tersely outlined by Forrest B. Spaulding in his very useful 
Material and plans for a county library campaign (A. L. A. 
1923). Every group of people interested in establishing 
a county library should have several copies of this com- 
pilation as a guide. Not only does it suggest duties for 
various campaign committees, but it contains carefully 
prepared newspaper copy, which can readily be adapted 
to the local newspaper. 

One of the early steps is to consult with the county 
officials and enlist their cooperation in the movement. The 
county board, which determine the financial policy of the 
county and fix the taxes, will probably wait to express 
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their opinions until they shall be convinced of the attitude 
of their constituents. They must be shown that their people 
want the county library and are willing to pay for it. The 
county clerk is worth converting to the cause, for he can 
be an invaluable ally, because of his close relations to the 
members of the county governing board. The county judge 
is usually found to be a man much interested in county 
progress, liberal-minded, with a knowledge of the value of 
books. The county superintendent of schools, county agent, 
county nurse and others will probably enter heartily into 
the plan, for they will be quick to see its advantages to 
the county as a whole, and more directly to their own 
work. Their wide acquaintance in the county and the 
meetings to which they have entrée will be most helpful 
alliances. 

The existing public libraries in the county should be 
consulted in the very first stages of the movement, so as 
to avoid misunderstandings, and to enlist their cooperation. 
Some of the smaller public libraries may want to become 
a part of the county system when they realize the many 
advantages it offers them and that their library may enjoy 
a wider usefulness by joining the county library. (See 
Chapter IX.) 

Among the most valuable allies in any cause are the 
newspaper editors. Early consultation with them is advised 
for there is no quicker and surer way to get a hearing 
within a county than the channel offered by the county press. 
The editors know the people whom they reach and can give 
many helpful suggestions as the campaign progresses. 

All organizations in the county should be invited to a 
meeting of representative citizens from various parts of 
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the county, which should be called for a free discussion 
of the plan. The aid of the American Legion, chamber of 
commerce, Parent-Teacher Associations, women’s clubs, 
farm bureau, Grange, League of Women Voters, county 
teachers, and all other organizations is needed if the cam- 
paign is to reach everyone. Each of them touches a 
different group of people, and should be represented on 
the various committees whose work will crown the campaign 
with success. The more people working for any plan, the 
greater the momentum gathered as time passes. At this 
open meeting a campaign director should be appointed, 
under whom various committees will work. These will be: 
a committee on the press to see that editorials and news 
stories appear frequently in all county papers; a committee 
on speakers to arrange at least one talk by a forceful, 
well-informed speaker before every organization in the 
county, as a result of which it is hoped that every organ- 
ization will pass resolutions endorsing the movement and 
pledging its support; a committee on radio, not only to 
broadcast speeches, but to send out items of interest as 
the campaign progresses; a committee on schools, not only 
to insure the interest of the teachers, but to rouse interest 
among the children, possibly by promoting an essay contest 
on “Why a county library will be one of the most useful 
county institutions.” All these committees, with others 
as the campaign progresses, can give the widest publicity 
to the movement. The more generally informed are the 
taxpayers, the more willingly is the library established. 
In most counties, added influence will be given to the 
movement if the leadership can come from the county itself, 
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rather than from the city, for the country people are more 
willing to support a movement which originates with them- 
selves. Particularly is this true of the county in which 
library service for rural districts is planned as an extension 
of the city library service and is, therefore, arranged by 
contract between the city library board and the county 
governing board. 

No opportunity to present the idea should be neglected. 
The county fair offers a splendid chance to make an exhibit 
of the service a county library will offer. Other occasions 
may offer equally good opportunities. 

A carefully planned budget showing the amount of money 
needed to carry on the library service for a year should 
be given generous publicity before the day on which final 
action is taken. In the preparation of this budget the 
survey of the county will be of inestimable value. Provision 
must be made for the purchase of books and magazines, 
for rebinding of worn books, for equipment, for supplies 
of headquarters and branches, for transportation of books 
by mail, freight, express, and book automobile (in case it 
seems wise to incur such expense and to give publicity to 
it among a population that may have to vote on the 
financing of an entirely new undertaking), for traveling 
expenses of the librarian on the frequent visits to the 
branches and stations, for salary and such technical and 
clerical help as is needed at headquarters, for the payment 
of those who care for the libraries in each community, and 
for rent of reading rooms, etc. All of this presupposes a 
general knowledge of how many branches are to be estab- 
lished, and where, and some estimate of the number of 
stations needed, books required, etc. In the preparation 
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of this budget, the state library or the library commission 
can usually be of distinct service. 

When the amount of the budget is determined, some 
concrete instances of the costs to individuals in the county 
should be worked out. When the man who owns $10,000 
worth of taxable property discovers that two or three dollars 
per year will pay his share of the library tax, and that his 
entire family may enjoy the best books and magazines for 
the next fifty-two weeks for the subscription price of one 
good magazine, the matter is concrete enough to win his 
hearty approval. 

Enthusiasm for the county library must not be allowed 
to wane, but must be so directed that it gathers momentum 
with the approach of the day on which the county governing 
board will make the decision. 

It is now well to see that a committee is in attendance 
at this meeting of the county governing board. The personnel 
of this committee should be carefully considered, so that 
all parts of the county and its best interests are represented. 
The committee should be prepared to answer questions, and 
give reasons for their requests. The presence of a large 
group of county citizens will add weight to the evidence 
advanced by the committee. 

When the county governing board are convinced that 
their constituents wish this library, the library will be 
established. The campaign must carry conviction. 


CHAPTER VII 
BUDGETS 


In December, 1921, the Council of the American Library 
Association adopted a resolution stating that “$1 per capita 
of the population of the community served is a reasonable 
minimum annual revenue for the library in a community 
desiring to maintain a good modern public library system 


) 


with trained librarians.’’ While it will probably be impos- 
sible to begin the county library service with an amount 
equal to $1 per capita as the appropriation for the first 
year, it forms a rude measuring stick whose frequent 
application to the year’s income will have a wholesome effect. 

County libraries are as yet too recent a development to 
have established definite financial precedents. Nevertheless, 
a study made in 1923, of the expenditures in ten county 
libraries, in eight states (California, Indiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, and Texas), repre- 
senting the different types of county library service, will 
be of interest as indicating something of the trend of 
county library costs. 

In studying the expenditures of these ten county 
libraries it should be noted that two of them had been 
giving a county library service for more than twenty years, 
one for more than ten years, one for eight years, one jor 
two years, while the remaining five represent the costs of 
first year service. 

In these ten county libraries, the lowest per capita cost 


was seventeen cents; the highest, ninety-six cents. In three 
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counties the cost was found to be less than thirty cents per 
capita; in three other counties it was forty-four, forty-five 
and fifty-four cents per capita; two other counties were 
paying seventy and seventy-three cents per capita, while 
the remaining counties were paying ninety-one and ninety- 
six cents per capita. The average per capita cost of the 
ten counties was found to be fifty-four cents, the five older 
counties paying almost fifty-seven cents while the five newer 
counties averaged a little more than fifty-one cents. A 
similar study, made in 1922, of twelve county libraries, only 
five of which were included in the 1923 study, disclosed an 
average per capita cost of fifty cents. 

Per circulation costs in the ten counties varied widely 
from ten cents in the oldest county library where service 
was given through one hundred and fifty-six stations (no 
branches or book auto service) to forty cents as a first 
year per circulation cost in a county library which at the 
end of its first year was serving its people through ninety- 
three stations and four sub-branches, some of which were 
established only at the close of the year, and whose circula- 
tion was consequently low. In seven of the counties the per 
circulation cost was fifteen cents or less, and the average 
for the entire ten counties proved to be a trifle more than 
eighteen cents. Per circulation cost in the five older county 
libraries was twelve and one-half cents. In the five new 
counties where there had not been time to build up an 
average circulation the cost per circulation was about 
twenty-four cents. 

How was the money spent? In these ten counties, the 
proportion of the entire expenditure utilized for books 
(including periodicals and binding) varied from 17 to 69 
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per cent, but averaged almost 36 per cent. The two oldest 
county libraries showed the lowest proportional expenditure 
for books, presumably because of the established book 
collection which twenty years of service had given them, 
in contrast to the newly established libraries, which must 
build up a book collection. The amount expended for 
service varied from 25 to 60 per cent, with an average of 
41 per cent. The variation in this item is in part accounted 
for by the fact that in four of the ten counties no salaries 
were paid from the county library fund to those in charge 
of branches and stations. Here again it should be noted 
that in the two libraries which have been in operation 
longest, the items for service were 54 and 60 per cent of 
the budget, thus indicating the appreciation of service as a 
vital element in the success of the county library. This 
leaves 23 per cent as the average of the entire expenditure 
used for operation and maintenance. The variations shown 
were from 6 to 29 per cent. Although one of the ten county 
libraries studied spent 43 per cent for operation and main- 
tenance because of an unusual item for redecoration and 
repair, it seems scarcely fair to include it without this 
special comment. 

The wide variation from 6 per cent to 29 per cent may 
be accounted for by the fact that in some instances the 
headquarters of the county service are at no special expense 
for maintenance, since they are housed in a county building 
such as the courthouse or in a public library building where 
no share in general maintenance of the building is borne 
by the county. Moreover, in some counties the maintenance 
of branches is borne by the local community and does not 
come from the county library fund. 
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Included in the operation and maintenance costs is the 
amount spent for transportation, which varied from 2 to 
ro per cent of the total expenditure. Six of the counties 
owned or purchased during the year a county library auto- 
mobile, and it was in these six counties that from 4 to 10 
per cent of the entire fund was spent on transportation. 
Three of the four county libraries without automobiles 
spent only 2 per cent, and the fourth but 3 per cent for 
transportation. Unquestionably, however, closer contact 
with the people of the county through the book automobile 
and through the more frequent visits to branches and sta- 
tions justified the larger transportation costs. 

The ten counties studied may then serve somewhat as 
an indication of the expenditures in a county library, and 
are included here, not as a statement of the ideal towards 
which the county librarian should work, for it seems too 
early to establish that, but as an index to varying costs. 
The average in these counties studied was found to be 36 
per cent for books, 41 per cent for service and 23 per 
cent for operation and maintenance. 

It is interesting to compare this to the quite commonly 
accepted proportion of the city library budget. We have 
been told that the average city library should spend 25 
per cent for books, 50 per cent for salaries and 25 per cent 
for operation and maintenance. 

It seems not unlikely that this proportion will apply with 
equal force to the county libraries when they have been 
longer established, in spite of the fact that their service is 
extended over so wide an area, and through so many dis- 
tributing centers. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SERVICE BY CONTRACT 

In counties where there is an existing public library, the 
proposal of a county library is always certain to precipitate 
the question of the wisdom of library service to the county 
given as an extension of the service of the municipal library. 

In many places we find that municipal libraries have for 
some years been giving service to those living outside the 
city limits without any monetary consideration. In these 
cases the library board has considered it a courtesy the 
city could offer to the country people who trade in their 
city, and that, from a business standpoint, it was “good 
for the town.” However, it has been questioned whether 
trustees, however generous or public-spirited their motive, 
have a right to give persons who live beyond the taxpaying 
district the privileges enjoyed by the taxpayers of the city. 
Many libraries have given service in this way, hoping that 
from the number of borrowers who use the library from 
outside the city limits, an effective argument might be built 
up showing definitely and conclusively that the county 
people do want books, and that a proper appropriation 
should be made by the county board for this purpose. 

It seems, however, that the demonstration might be 
equally effective if the service to the county people had 
been given on a strictly legal basis. Wherever the board 
of trustees wishes to offer service to county people, it can 
be done by the adoption of a rule that all persons may have 
library privileges by the payment of a specified fee, either 
for individuals or families. While this savors somewhat of 
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the old subscription library idea, it does give the county per- 
son service on a basis on which there can be no question in 
sight of the law. It, moreover, inaugurates the idea that a 
library is worth support. 

Where county library service is to be given from a city 
library, the service to the county at large should, if the 
contract is properly drawn and entered into, be no whit 
less satisfactory than a separately organized county library 
system. It should provide for one strong institution, which, 
with its accumulation of resources, should serve both city 
and county on a definite legal basis, and because of the 
accumulated resources of the municipal library, the service 
to the county from the very beginning should be more 
complete. 

In California this has not been the experience, and of 
the twelve counties in which service was originally given 
by contract from a city library, eight have withdrawn from 
the contracts and have organized separate county library 
systems, which it is felt are giving much better service to 
the people of the county as a whole and are receiving more 
adequate financial support from the county board than 
could be obtained for a contract service from a city library. 

In many counties it will be easier to establish a county 
library system which is a separate and distinct county 
institution and not connected with an existing city library 
because of the ingrained rural fear that the city will not 
give the country a “square deal.” 

If, therefore, an adequately supported county library 
system can come more quickly through a separately organ- 
ized system, even if it means duplication of much material 
already owned by a city library within that county, it 
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seems wise to disregard the contract provision of the law 
and establish the system by which service can immediately 
begin. Local conditions must determine the advisability 
of contract with a city system or the establishment of a 
separate system. 

No contract can be intelligently framed until there be a 
thorough understanding of all statutes of the state which 
will affect the conduct of the county library service, and 
a mutual understanding of the policies under which the 
service will be carried on. Care should be exercised in 
drawing up the contract to include only those points, not 
provided by the statutes, which are essential for complete 
library service to the county, and to include nothing which 
will hamper or restrict the development of library service. 

One of the early questions which will arise will be: Where 
will the ownership of books purchased from county funds 
lie? With the city library, or with the county itself? In 
the latter case, should not books purchased from the county 
funds be marked for possible future identification? Should 
this appear in the contract? In some instances the contract 
provides that the sum paid to the city library is paid for 
service, and ownership of all books, therefore, lies with the 
city library. One contract under the terms of which there 
is a general county library tax (no separate tax for the city 
maintaining the library as distinct from the county) provides 
for the ultimate separation of property in proportion of 
city tax to whole county tax. It would seem unwise to so 
definitely anticipate an ultimate separation of county and 
city property. 

One contract affirms that the “city retains the full and 
complete ownership and control of said .......... Public 
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Library, including building, equipment, books, and all other 
personal property of every character and description now 
owned by it.” This would seem to be an entirely unneces- 
sary provision in the contract, since it is doubtful, in most 
states, whether the board of any public library could legally 
do anything but “retain the full and complete ownership 
and control.” 

This raises the question of representation of the county 
on the city library board by terms of the contract. In 
several of the contracts studied this provision was found, 
but inasmuch as the membership of the city library board 
is fixed by statute, a contract granting such representation 
would be of doubtful legality. Such authority must be in 
the statutes to be effective. Indeed, in an opinion rendered 
by the attorney general of Wisconsin in 1919, it is ruled 
that “Had it been intended to authorize the appointment 
of a member of a county board or resident of the county 
at large as a member of such board of directors because 
of an appropriation made by the county board, then there 
would have been specific mention of county, as well as 
mention of towns, villages and cities. It follows that, in 
my opinion, there is no authority for the appointment of 
a member of the county board of supervisors nor of a 
resident of the county as a member of the board of directors 
of such a library because of an appropriation by the 
county board.’’* 

Therefore, while county representation on the board 
of a library serving the county at large may seem desirable, 
the authority for such representation must lie in the stat- 
utes, or no mere contract can effect it. 





*Opinions of the Attorney General of Wisconsin, vol. 8, p. 298, 1919. 
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Some librarians contend that under the contract system 
it is entirely unnecessary for the county to have representa- 
tion on the library board. The county is expected to and 
can, of course, protect itself first, by the terms of the 
contract, whether general or specific; and second, and 
more effectively, by the fact that the city must furnish 
a service which is satisfactory if it intends to continue 
the relationship. One librarian makes this comparison: “If 
I enter into a contract with a jobber to supply me with books 
I do not expect to have in addition to the rights of my con- 
tract the right of putting some one on the inside of his 
business to tell him how to run it. I expect to protect myself 
in the first instance by the terms of my contract, but my 
power lies largely in the fact that he knows he must give 
me good service if he expects to deal with me.” 

What privileges in the city library are to be open to 
county residents? Inasmuch as the one great advantage 
which the establishment of a county library service through 
contract with an existing library claims over the establish- 
ment of an entirely new and distinct county library is 
use of the plant and its resources, the county residents 
should be offered equal use, not only of books, through the 
city library and any of its branches, but of reading and 
reference room facilities, and of all library privileges on 
the same terms, as is enjoyed by residents of the city. One 
contract studied says “all residents of said county........ 
shall be entitled to all the privileges offered by said library 
on the same terms as residents of the said city of........ 
Another contract says “Shall allow all residents of the county 
Ofer the use of the books of the Free Public 
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Library and of its library building and other public accom- 
modations and facilities in common with the citizens of the 
Ci? O?! Geougone and upon as nearly the same terms 
and conditions as may be found practicable.” In still 
another contract we find this simple phrasing, “entitled to 
all privileges and resources of ........ public library 
and of its city branches and shall be subject to the rules 
and regulations thereof.” This unity of service in city 
and county is the one thing which makes for a successful 
county library service by contract with a city library. 
There must be no discrimination in service between city 
residents and those who live outside the city limits. 

How frequently should a report of the service rendered 
to the county be required? Several contracts require 
quarterly reports, but an annual report would seem the wiser 
in most cases, since an annual report gives time to show 
accomplishment. One contract requires that at the expira- 
tion of the year, the library shall report to the board of 
supervisors “the proceedings of the library under this 
agreement and the resulting conditions of all of said 
stations and the then existing relations of the ........ 
Free Public Library to the residents of the said county,” 
and shall account to said board of supervisors “for the use 
and expenditure” of the proceeds of the tax. This would 
seem to be ample provision for report although one library 
is required to give quarterly reports showing the work done 
at the centers, the number and kind of books circulated, 
the number of people using said books, and the frequency 
of delivery of books to the centers. 

The amount of the county library fund stated either in 
dollars, in tax rate, or upon some other definite basis, 
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together with the time and manner in which it will be 
available, should, of course, be included in the contract. 

A contract must be drawn up to cover a certain definite 
period of time. It has been suggested that in order to give 
continuity to county library service, the contract should 
be drawn in such a way as to continue annually unless the 
library is given advance notice (about six months) of the 
desire of the county to discontinue the agreement. This 
places the emphasis on the idea of a continuous service, 
rather than on a contract which must be annually renewed, 
in which the idea of termination is affirmatively suggested. 
With the growth of a county library, the amount of the 
county fund might need to be increased but otherwise the 
contract would remain unchanged. Where it is felt con- 
tracts should bear a stated term, the contracts studied have 
been for one year, two years, five years, and even ten- 
year terms. The five-year contract provides that either 
two or three years after date, the contract may be terminated 
with six months’ notice. The ten-year contract provides 
for termination at the end of any year, with six months’ 
notice of intention. 

In some contracts we find very specific mention of 
functions which are ordinarily delegated to the board of 
trustees of the public library by the statutes and whose 
inclusion in a contract is an unnecessary repetition of 
powers which the legislature has already granted. For 
instance, the municipal library law in most states gives 
to the library board the power to appoint the staff of the 
library, and fix their compensation; therefore, it only adds 


to the detail of the contract, and not to the authority of 
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the library board, to include in the contract a clause dele- 
gating to the city library board power to appoint a staff 
for county library work. It is, however, wise to include 
in the contract a clause requiring that a full-time director 
and an adequate staff shall be assigned to the county library 
work. Similarly it is unnecessary to include in the contract 
a clause that the city library board is vested with “sole and 
exclusive power and authority to care for the library build- 
ing and all its branches” if the statutes have already (as is 
usual) specified that the library board shall have exclusive 
charge, control, and custody of all lands, buildings, money, 
for library purposes. These two examples serve to show 
how essential is a familiarity with provisions of the statutes 
in drawing up a useful and flexible contract. 

In some few contracts, we find very detailed mention 
of the branches and stations, with even, in one case, a 
statement that there “shall be deposited at each of the 
nineteen named stations, magazines of which the aggregate 
subscription price shall be not less than ten dollars a year, 
and collections of not less than fifty volumes,” etc. Another 
contract very minutely specifies the number of hours which 
certain branches shall be opened each week. One contract 
specifies that there shall be quarterly visits to each of 
the branches. All these administrative details could per- 
haps be equally well covered by a more general clause 
providing that the library shall establish branch libraries, 
deposit stations and delivery stations in the various parts of 
the county wherever feasible with the means at its disposal, 
or to establish such branch libraries and stations in different 
sections of the county as will insure to the inhabitants of 
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the county an efficient library service. One contract con- 
tains the clause that the “librarian shall build up and 
manage public library work within said county according 
to accepted principles of library management.” 

In several counties where it is the policy to ask the local 
community to assume responsibility for the housing and 
equipment of the local branch, that fact is noted in the 
contract. One such contract reads that the library board 
is to “establish a system of branches and stations and 
provide books and supervision in all communities that 
would agree to maintain such libraries.” In a similar 
way in another county, where all expenses are borne by 
the library, we find in the contract the expressed agreement 
that the library shall “pay all expenses of maintenance, 
custody, and care of the distribution of the same.” If it 
seems at all possible that branch library buildings may be 
erected in the county within the term of the contract finan- 
cial responsibility and all possible questions as to ownership 
of the buildings must be fixed in the contract. 

Some of the essential features in a contract for county 
library service between a city library and a county govern- 
ing board are as follows: 

(1) Flexibility in operation of service consistent with 

adequate safeguarding of interest of both parties. 

(2) Unity of library service in city and county. 


(3) Ownership of property purchased with county 
funds. 


(4) Monetary consideration. 
(5) Report at stated intervals. 
(6) Period of contract. 


These features should be embodied in as simple a contract 
as can be framed, 
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When the contract in question is between the small 
public library which wishes to share in the larger county 
library service, and the county library, or the library serv- 
ing as county library, it is essential that the terms under 
which, or the extent to which, the local library shares 
county library service be clearly defined. In some cases 
these contracts have been made for books only, so that 
the local library might continue the management of its 
own library building, librarian, etc., and simply draw from 
the county library system the supply of books. 

Contracts may also, under laws in some states, be drawn 
up between county libraries. An example of this is found 
in Southern California. Several places in southeastern Inyo 
County are more accessible from San Bernardino County, 
so the supervisors of the two counties have signed a con- 
tract whereby the librarian of San Bernardino County is 
authorized to establish branch libraries in that section of 
Inyo County and to supervise them, her visits not to exceed 
twice a year. Inyo County will furnish the reading material 
and pay all traveling expenses. 

Contracts between the school districts and the county 
library are provided for in some of the county library 
laws, as are also contracts between the county governing 
board of one county and the county library in another 
county. All of these contracts for the extension of county 
library service must be drawn up with the same care required 
in the framing of a contract between a city library and a 
county governing board. A well-framed contract is the 
corner stone of success for any library which extends 
its service. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE LOCAL LIBRARY AND THE COUNTY LIBRARY 
SYSTEM 


One of the problems which enters into a plan for a 
county library in a great number of counties is the relation 
of the local library to the county library system. 

In most of the states the law authorizing county libraries 
provides that the local library may continue to enjoy its 
separate and distinct existence, if it so wishes. But almost 
without exception, the union with the county library is to 
be advised, for the local library has everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by this arrangement. 

The several small local libraries in a county acting 
independently purchase to a considerable extent the same 
popular titles. If the book purchasing is done by the 
county librarian, acting for all the county, including the 
several local libraries, there is a wise duplication of titles, 
but there is also a much wider inclusion of titles and 
subjects and the book collection of the county library 
becomes a veritable well from which the local librarian 
may draw incessantly. Where hitherto the book fund of 
the local library could provide only the popular books 
which the majority of readers would enjoy, now through 
the county library, the local librarian may develop and 
meet the needs of the special student who wishes an 
expensive technical book, or a more scholarly treatise. 
There comes to the local librarian a confidence bred of the 
unlimited resources which lie behind a well-planned county 
library, and the community is soon the richer thereby. 
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Through the county library system these books, when 
their period of usefulness in one community is passed, 
are sent to another one of the branches or stations. A 
book may in this way serve a half-dozen communities, 
instead of retiring to dusty idleness on the shelves of one 
local library. 

The selection, purchase, accessioning, cataloging, and 
preparation of books for circulation in each individual 
library is a duplication of technical processes involving 
practically the same titles. In each library someone is 
spending time on these processes, and in the small local 
library it is usually the librarian herself who must fit 
this work into her already full schedule, at the expense 
of her service to the public. 

The county library employs a trained staff at head- 
quarters for this very work, and can free the local librarian 
from the technical processes and routine details which 
consume so large a share of her time and energy. The 
work can be done more efficiently at a minimum of expense 
instead of with the duplication of expense involved when 
libraries act independently. The librarian of the local 
library, relieved of this burden, is left free to develop the 
big and the most interesting part of the work of a library, 
the work with the people in her community. She will have 
time to see that all the people in her community get all 
the books they want, when they want them. She will have 
time and books to develop the reference work, for the more 
expensive reference books, quite impossible to the limited 
book fund of the individual small library, are an essential 


part of the reference collection of the county library, and 
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are, therefore, available for the use of the local library 
which is part of the system. 

The special problems which arise in the local library in 
which experienced advice is sought need not await the 
annual visit from some member of the staff of the state 
library or state library commission, hitherto the only help 
available to local libraries. The county librarian will make 
frequent visits to the libraries, bringing with her inspiration 
and leadership in library matters. She may be invited in 
for consultation with either the local librarian or the local 
library board, whenever needed. Her skill and experience 
are ever at the command of the communities. 

The local library board will continue to have oversight 
of the purely local affairs and the board will have the 
satisfaction of seeing their library grow into an increased 
usefulness never possible to the isolated local library. In 
many of the small towns throughout the country the work 
of the small local library has been a labor of love, per- 
formed by a group of interested citizens. In countless 
instances this small group has actually performed the func- 
tion of both library board and librarian, keeping the library 
open at appointed intervals each week, caring for its rec- 
ords, mending its books, while at the same time raising 
money to finance it, and doing any and all things necessary 
to bring a limited book supply to their community. Little 
or no money has been available for the employment of a 
paid attendant and the limited book fund has been a 
continual discouragement to both board and community. 
To such libraries affiliation with a county library system 
is an unquestioned blessing. The burden need no longer 
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be borne by the few, for the county library assumes the 
responsibility for the care of the details and from the small 
beginning opens the field to wider influence. 

The service given from the county library to the local 
library varies with the community needs, and the terms 
upon which the local library enters into the county system. 
In addition to increasing book and magazine collections, 
the hours of opening may be extended. Sametimes the 
salary of the local librarian comes from the county library, 
in whole or in part. In one instance, a small public library 
with a $10,000 building but no equipment, and funds only 
ample for running expenses, received its entire book col- 
lection from the county library. There is also the case of 
a local library in a $20,000 building with more than four 
thousand volumes accessioned, which in one year had used 
more than 1,900 volumes from the county library. The 
fact that sixty of the California local libraries have joined 
the service, as stated in Chapter III, seems to be the best 
proof of the value of the plan. 

And the local library which becomes a part of the county 
system is at the same time the center for book distribution 
among the people who come to town to trade, as well as 
those who live within the city limits. The town and country 
are thus brought closer together, and the former local 
library becomes a sphere of influence in the surrounding 
territory. 


CHAPTER X 
HEADQUARTERS 


Headquarters for the county library are usually estab- 
lished at the county seat, where are located the other 
county offices among which the library now takes its place. 
The early recognition of the existence of the county library 
as a county institution is a gain of inestimable value. 

The county library, which is started as an entirely new 
plant, will most frequently be provided with rooms in the 
County Court House, Hall of Records, or some other county 
building, if rooms are available. If the county building is 
already full, rented quarters are the usual alternative, and 
in the selection of them accessibility should be a large 
determining factor. The more central the location, the 
more easily headquarters are found by patrons from all 
over the county, who are not familiar with the county seat. 

The rooms selected should have all the requirements of 
light, heat, and adaptability to shelving purposes required 
by any library, but in addition special attention must be 
paid to the ease with which shipping can be handled, for 
it must always be borne in mind that the outgoing and 
incoming shipments are among the most important features 
of the work done at headquarters. First floor rooms elimi- 
nate the necessity of carrying boxes and weighty packages 
up or down, and seem, therefore, to be a most desirable 
feature. If the county seat already has a public library 
and is not at once ready to join the county library 
system, the headquarters will not require a reading room 


and loan desk facilities for the city people. Circulation 
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at headquarters will in this case be confined to out-of-town 
patrons, those who live just outside the city limits, as 
well as those from the far corners of the county, and will 
not be overwhelmingly large. Sometimes when the local 
library in the county seat joins the system immediately, 
the county library is invited to establish headquarters in 
the local library, thus early creating the spirit of 
cooperation which must be a dominant characteristic of a 
county library. 

Of course, if the county library service is given by 
contract from an existing library, the existing library 
arranges that the people of the county will enjoy all the 
privileges of the library just as the city people do. The 
county work is given adequate housing for its headquarters 
work in the main library building. In this case, especial 
care should be taken to arrange that the county rooms 
are in the main library building, and that the county 
librarian’s office shall be one in which she can consult with 
her county patrons with dignity, that her county patrons 
may feel that the county library work is indeed a big part 
of the plan of the library system, and not a mere side issue. 

The county library measures success rather by the pro- 
portion of its book collection that is scattered over the 
county in branches and stations than by the large number 
of volumes which have collected upon its shelves at head- 
quarters. This is an anomaly which it is sometimes neces- 
sary to explain to the member of the county governing 
board who, in the first year of the county library’s existence, 
comes into the headquarters, looks about, and seeing 
more vacant shelves than books, inquires, “Isn’t this the 
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library?” The problem of shelving at headquarters the 
first few years is quite largely, then, the problem of pro- 
viding adequate working shelf space, on which and from 
which to make up the collections which are sent out into 
the county. Ordinarily shelving space for between five and 
ten thousand volumes will be adequate planning for the 
first several years. 

In planning the shelving of the room, standard speci- 
fications for shelves will prove most satisfactory. W. R. 
Eastman, in The library building (A. L. A., 1918), tells 
us to allow one foot of shelving for every seven books. 
The common library shelf is one yard long (or a trifle 
less, if 3 feet are measured from center to center of 
upright), 1o inches high, and 8 inches deep. As each 
bookcase is seven shelves high, it is safe to estimate that 
each running foot along the wall will provide for about 
fifty books, and each running foot in a double-faced floor 
case will answer for too books. With these figures in 
mind, the wall capacity of a room may be quickly estimated. 
If floor cases are used, it is desirable to allow 36 inches 
for aisles. 

The amount of money available the first year is a deter- 
mining factor in deciding the amount to be spent for 
shelving. Like any city library, many of the county 
libraries have found it advisable to buy unit shelving and 
add to it year by year as needs increase and funds permit. 

Adequate shelving must be provided for the books which 
are undergoing the technical processes and the mechanical 
routine necessary before the books are sent to distributing 
centers. There will be many hundreds of books at one 
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time which must be put through the processes rapidly, for 
service must begin with a minimum of delay after the 
library funds are available. 

Headquarters will indeed be a busy place, for here is 
concentrated the necessary technical and clerical work for 
the county library system. Here the new books are selected 
and ordered by the librarian, and when received are care- 
fully checked with the bills. Then each book must be 
accessioned, classified and cataloged, according to the best 
library practice, so that there may be accurate records at 
headquarters of all books owned by the library, and the 
detailed information as to their contents which is essential 
to their widest usefulness. Clerical workers must then 
add to each book the ownership mark of the library, the 
classification number (which insures its proper shelving) the 
book pocket, date slip and the typed book cards, which 
provide records for the loan of books at both headquarters 
and the various service points in the county. 

Each shipment to a branch or station involves not only 
the selection of the books, but much clerical routine. Head- 
quarters must retain a record showing the location of each 
book at any time, as well as a record showing which books 
form the collection at each branch and station. A list of 
books sent must be typed to accompany each shipment. 
When books are returned from any service point, these 
records must be cleared. 

Headquarters also keeps a record of the borrowers using 
the library through any of the branches and stations. Thus 
it will be seen that there is an infinite amount of record 
work which cannot be omitted if the system is to operate 
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effectively, and for which ample table and desk space must 
be provided. These records require, too, that at least 
one good typewriter be included in the first purchase of 
equipment. 

In addition to the preparation of new books for circu- 
lation, the mending and repair of worn books will also 
be a feature of the headquarters work for which provision 
must be made. A workroom for these processes is desirable, 
but if not obtainable space in some part of the main rooms 
must be allotted to it. 

The shipping room with direct outside entrance will, of 
course, be equipped with strong shipping table and the 
conveniences which wili enable the shipping clerk to do 
the maximum of work with ease. 

A considerable cupboard space is desirable, for at head- 
quarters will be stored the supplies purchased in large quan- 
tities for use in the various branches and stations, as well 
as those needed in headquarters. 

The equipment will differ in some ways from that of a 
library serving only city public. County librarians have used 
with great success a special card record desk, built by the 
Library Bureau, at which an attendant may sit within easy 
reach of the files, recording collections at branches and 
stations. Desks for the county librarian and the cataloger; 
tables for processing, mending and shipping the books, as 
well as tables for the typewriters; chairs; book trucks; 
vertical files for pamphlets and for the correspondence 
(for correspondence from the county should be kept for 
a period of several years); card cases for the catalog, 
shelf list, and for the finding file and registration cards; 
book supports; a scale for weighing parcel post packages; 
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and possibly a baggage truck—all these may be mentioned 
in a suggestive purchase list for equipping the county 
library headquarters. 

The arrangement of the rooms and the selection of 
furniture and equipment for the rooms must be planned 
so that a maximum of work can be done with the least 
effort. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE COUNTY LIBRARIAN AND THE HEADQUARTERS 
STAFF 

After the establishment of a new county library, the 
first important step is the appointment of the county 
librarian, either by the county governing board or by the 
library board, according to the provision of the state law. 

It has been repeatedly said that in public library work 
“three-fourths of the success of the library depends upon 
the librarian.” This is particularly true in a county library, 
where the service is scattered over a wide area, among 
people who have not before had library privileges, where 
a high degree of organization is essential, as well as a 
broad sympathy for human contacts. California recognized 
the importance of the properly qualified county librarian 
and from the very beginning has ruled that only those who 
have been certificated by a Board of Library Examiners 
shall be eligible to the appointment of county librarian, a 
provision which has since been adopted by other states. 

The chief task of the county librarian is to assist in mak- 
ing the personal connection between books and _ people. 
This implies that the librarian must be a person of deep 
understanding, actively interested in and acquainted with 
those whom she is to serve as well as the books with which 
she serves. A background of education and culture should 
be coupled with a spirit of social service and thorough pro- 
fessional training. Her library experience should be such 
that she may properly assume leadership in library activi- 
ties in the county. She must see the essential things to 
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be done, and eliminate unnecessary red tape in her effort 
to get books to the people. Sane judgment and good busi- 
ness sense are essential qualities upon which the adminis- 
trative end of her task will make daily demands. 

There must be an abundance of enthusiasm which can 
readily be communicated to those who are to carry out the 
policies she will frame for each part of the county. On 
her frequent visits to branches and stations (and too much 
emphasis cannot be laid upon the importance of this field 
work) the county librarian has opportunity to share with 
the branch librarians and station custodians her plans, and 
her knowledge of books and their use. These visits do 
not merely cover routine details of library methods. In 
them lie the opportunities to impress upon the local librarian 
his or her relations to the larger county library system; 
the importance of being continually alert to the expressed 
and even the implied wishes of the local patrons. 

The local librarian will usually have a number of matters 
of local interest to discuss, problems which have arisen 
since the former visit, which the county librarian must 
meet. She must leave each branch librarian and custodian 
richer and more efficient for the visit. Some time may be 
spent in discussing the book collection at the branch or 
station to find out which have been the popular books. 
Perhaps the county librarian can interest the local librarian 
or custodian in promoting the circulation of other books 
by her personal comment or enthusiasm. 

Some county librarians find it advantageous to announce 
the time of their visit beforehand, so that publicity may be 
given to their coming. This gives the local patrons oppor- 
tunity to come to the branch or station to discuss with their 
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county librarian their book wants and the library’s service 
to them. Sometimes it is best to make a series of calls 
on some of the people in that locality, discussing the library 
service with the newspaper editor; the needs of the schools 
with the school principal; and the plans for club work in 
which the library can help with the club woman. If there 
is a local library board, the county librarian will want to 
meet at least some of the members. 

The county librarian must meet and mingle with the 
people of her county so successfully that not only will she 
anticipate their needs, but she will create in them new 
needs. This requires that every opportunity to establish 
personal relations and acquaintance with the people in each 
locality shall be seized. In just so far as the county librarian 
does not get out for this more intimate acquaintance with 
the work done in her county, and the people whom she 
serves, in just that measure is her usefulness and success 
limited. 

All county activities may justly claim a share of her 
interest and she must be ready to coordinate her work 
with the work of other organizations already in existence. 
It is by seizing every opportunity that presents itself, by 
becoming a social worker in the broad sense of the word, 
that the county librarian can make of her library system 
the vital element that it should be in the life of her county. 

It may be through attendance at a woman’s club :neeting 
in the town, through speaking at a parent-teacher associa- 
tion meeting in another locality, or at a meeting of the farm 
bureau in still another neighborhood, that the county 
librarian can drive a wedge which will lead to an increased 
consciousness of the power of the library in that community. 
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The county librarian becomes in a real sense a “promoter,” 
one who can bring her work to the attention of people and 
can keep it there in the foreground. 

That these various means for the promotion of library 
interests call for intensive field work on the part of the 
county librarian can best be illustrated by referring to 
actual monthly schedules in several county libraries. In 
Allen County, Indiana, the schedule for September, 1923, 
shows that on only five days in the entire month were both 
the county librarian and her trained assistant in the head- 
quarters office all day. On the first of the month, a county 
library exhibit at the county fair demanded the concen- 
trated efforts of the county librarian and one of her assist- 
ants. On eleven days in the month visits were made to 
branches and stations, on five days the county schools were 
visited, one day a parent-teachers’ meeting was addressed, 
and on another day the opportunities offered by the county 
library were presented to the teachers at the county teach- 
ers’ institute. Such a schedule brought the library staff into 
close touch with actual needs in the county, and gave the 
people of the county opportunity to know the possibilities 
of their library service. It can hardly be doubted that these 
contacts were mutually beneficial and enlightening. 

In Wayne County, Michigan, similar emphasis is laid upon 
close connection between the library and the people it 
serves. The field schedule for the county librarian in July, 
1924, was as follows: 
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Trips Calls 





July 1. Dearborn—Cherry Hill—Sheldon.......... 1 3 
2s URedfordie wane oseit trctelon os vioninete Gem ae 2 2 
Grosset Pointe: Shores, sj.cts,.qcnseisyenscperers oes oserere oe | eee 
4. Holiday 
5 Redford — Plymouth — Elm — Belleville 
Wayne iicitn saa necd nie ee eek 1 6 
6. Sunday 
ds Brightmoor (New Station Opened June 30) 1 26 
8. Dearborn—Wayne—Plymouth.......... 1 4 
9. Grossevlle sites chan bem eee kee 1 2 
MQ io ate exe tey ennai cay erties a Loters opars ea Aree OTERO Por | ee ere | Eee ee 
Ie aylor—Dearbornys..- eee ee ee 2 3 
12. ESCOrSC ics SA eee Senet Rae roe era ae eee eee 1 
13. Sunday 
14. Flat Rock—New Boston—Wayne...... 1 4 
5: Dasher Schoolts: eee ere 1 3 
16. Redford 2, rites cichateieisy teoroheroee takers i 1 1 
Liss) 7 pesciche ae ecshorarey sicacs Cee ere onePerS ee, Meee eT Ere ete Se eee 
i8. Perrinsville—Elmeeesiaacc aces see 1 2 
AQT o.  Eevnleet eta ciavute Sretmesa ote SECO G AE So AA SOO APOaTS | Le Nec 
20. Sunday 
ile Wayne—Romulus..... See eee 1 2 
DDN wlll Sec cS erie es ee Reta Ae Se Se Re Seed | oes eye a 
PRY, Belleville—Sumpter—Wayne......... 1 4 
24, Brightmoors her cas einen: i 2 
25. Ecorse... 0:0: BOE 1 1 
26. Plymouth eta ee Leeann 1 1 
27. Sunday 
28. Eincolnvbark ea aadccclsck stow : 1 3 
29, Lock pont. ec piati eee RN ere 1 1 
30. Redford isan agae cc eo ee em 2 1 
GrosseyBointe: Shores.) asicsacnccs veins eae 1 
31. Dasher Schoolywncas ene eae oer 1 4 
OM Ales  erpr ptr ecrtted 23 78 








Dearborn is a township library not in the county system, but receiving 
the benefit of our interlibrary loan plan. 


Each of the smaller stations is visited once every four weeks; the follow- 
ing larger agencies are visited bi-monthly: 


Branches: Stations: 
Redford Bright moor 
Plymouth Ecorse 
Wayne 


Lincoln Park and Lockport are communities that just asked for library 
service. 


The library at Brightmoor was opened on June 30, 1924. 
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It is interesting to note that on July 7, 26 calls were 
made at Brightmoor where a new station had been opened 
a week earlier. These personal calls upon residents of 
Brightmoor created an undoubted interest in the newly 
established library service. 

In this same county, between November, 1922, and 
November, 1923, 218 trips were made to visit branches and 
stations. In the course of these trips 128 calls were made 
at 64 schools, and 672 other calls of various kinds were 
made in the interests of the branches and stations. Most 
of these trips take a full day. 

In Los Angeles County, California, we find that 1,749 
visits were made on 317 branches and stations in a single 
year. 

Without the county library automobile, which is con- 
sidered an indispensable part of the county library equip- 
ment in these counties, it would be impossible for the county 
librarian to keep so closely in touch with the various library 
agencies she has established in the county. The field work 
is essential in vitalizing the library service in any county 
library system. 

Such work calls for qualities of physical endurance 
and adaptability as well as for a keen sense of humor. In 
some of the western counties where great distances are to 
be covered only by stage lines, where communities are forty 
miles or more from a railroad, up steep mountain trails, at 
the end of which only the most primitive accommodations 
are to be found, the county librarian must be a hardy 
pioneer. These difficulties of transportation, the series of 
uncomfortable hotels, are as nothing when the librarian sees 
and hears everywhere of the joy which the books have 
brought to those who were formerly denied them. 
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One old gentleman who lived way up in the mountains, 
many miles from a railroad, warmed the heart of the weary 
visiting county librarian by expressing again and again his 
joy in having had the opportunity to read Morley’s Life 
of Gladstone, “that grand old man,” after many years of 
longing for it. The librarian questioned him, and found 
that ten years before, at the time of the publication of 
the book, this old gentleman had read a review of it in 
the Argonaut. But he had no money to purchase it, for 
even the dollar a year for the subscription to the Argonaut 
seemed an impossible sum, and was paid only as he and 
his wife could slip aside a few pennies at a time, until 
there were twenty-five, and they were assured of this 
literary news for another three months. And now the county 
library had found them. 

To secure the combination of qualities necessary suc- 
cessfully to administer a county library, the board must 
be prepared to pay an adequate salary. The time is 
past when an $1,800 salary will attract the experienced 
and trained library executive. In December, 1922, the 
Council of the American Library Association adopted a 
resolution on salaries in which it affirmed its belief “that 
a library assistant with a college education and one year 
of training in a library school should receive not less than 
$1,620 a year as a beginning salary.”* 

If $1,620 be considered a minimum beginning salary for 
an inexperienced assistant in a library, certainly no board 
will expect to find the trained and experienced librarian 
who combines the qualities essential in the executive of 
a whole county library system for less than $2,400 in the 
smaller counties and proportionately more in the counties 





*Library Journal, 48:63, Jan. 15, 1923. 
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where more responsibility is entailed. As the work 
develops, a larger salary must be paid, if the county libra- 
rian is to be retained, and no county can afford to lose 
a good county librarian, one who thoroughly understands 
the people and conditions in her county, through failure 
to pay an adequate salary. 

The presence of the county librarian at all meetings of 
the library board (or of the county governing board at 
the time of discussion of county library matters) is 
mutually helpful. The librarian can share her experiences 
in the county with the board as a whole, and give them 
a clearer understanding of the growth and development 
of the library service for which they are responsible. She 
can profit by their knowledge of the county and the com- 
bined judgments on policies. 

This work properly belonging to the county librarian, 
that of getting about among the people, keeping in close 
touch with the work of the branches and stations, cooperat- 
ing with the various county agencies and organizations, 
selecting the books, and administering the county library 
system, can be done by the librarian only if she is pro- 
vided with an adequate staff at headquarters. No librarian 
can do all the work requiring technical training for a 
whole county system and yet carry on the necessary admin- 
istrative and field work. At least one trained worker should 
be employed to assist at headquarters, to relieve the 
librarian of technical detail, and to give the reference 
service and the more specialized library service at head- 
quarters, during the librarian’s absence in the field. 
Failure to provide this trained assistance seriously retards 
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the opening of the branches and stations and results in 
a much inferior service given through these agencies after 
their establishment. 

Clerical help for the mechanical processes and the 
shipping must also be provided. It should be realized 
that it is poor economy to expect the higher-paid trained 
service to spend time and energy doing the thing which 
can be done by a clerical staff member when there are 
so many things which only the professional librarian 
can do. 

An adequate headquarters staff is essential to the well 
being of any county library service. Books, without the 
staff necessary to make the maximum use of them, will 
never constitute a live, effective county library system. 


CHAPTER XII 


REACHING THE PEOPLE BY THE BRANCHES AND 
STATIONS 


The great function of the county library is to bring 
book service within easy reach of every resident of the 
county. This necessitates a well-planned, well-directed 
system of branches and stations. 

In this discussion, the distinction between branches and 
stations will be observed in conformity with the definitions 
used on the A. L. A. revised form for library statistics: 


A branch is an auxiliary library, complete in itself, 
having its own permanent collection of books, either 
occupying a separate building or housed in one or more 
rooms in a school, park, or field house, social settle- 
ment, parish house, rented stores, etc., and adminis- 
tered as an integral part of the library system, Le., 
by a paid staff. To rank as a branch its hours of open- 
ing should approximate those of the central library. 


A sub-branch is a branch in which the hours of open- 
ing do not approximate those of the central library 
or the regular branches. 


Stations include deposit and delivery stations. 
Deposit stations consist of small collections of books 
(from 200 to several hundred volumes) sent for an 
indefinite term to a store, school, factory, club, etc. 
The collections are frequently changed; the station has 
some permanency. A station may be in charge of an 
assistant sent from the central library or neighboring 
branch, or a trained librarian employed at the expense 
of a cooperating institution or society, an office 
employee of a factory, or a volunteer worker. Deliv- 
ery stations have no books on deposit but fill orders 
from central stock. 
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Other agencies: These embrace for the most part 
agencies to which traveling libraries are sent; the 
largest number of such traveling libraries (20 to 50 
or more books) go to schoolrooms of grade schools. 
They include also the fire engine houses, police stations, 
factories, clubs, missions, settlements, home libraries, 
etc. 


The term branches, however, will be used to include both 
branches and sub-branches since the hours of opening seem 
to be the only point of difference and the same general 
principles govern the administration of both. In the same 
way the term station will include other agencies. 

In the selection of the location for branches and stations, 
it is frequently deemed advisable to confer with a local 
committee made up either of the local people who served 
on the campaign committee which led to the establishment 
of the county library, a committee appointed by the woman’s 
club, or city council, or some other organization. 

In Umatilla county, Oregon, the plan has been to foster 
locally a personal interest and responsibility in the success 
of the branches. Therefore the city councils were asked 
to appoint local library boards of six members, just as pro- 
vided by law in towns under 3000 population where inde- 
pendent libraries were established. 


BRANCHES 
It goes without saying that in the larger cities and vil- 
lages of the county, those with population of a thou- 
sand or more, branch library service will be provided. The 
mere circulating collection of books, however complete the 
collection, does not constitute library service for these com- 


munities. Rooms equipped with chairs and tables, in which 
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Delano Branch 





Wasco Branch 


Kern County, California 
Three branch libraries erected in places of less than 1,000 population 
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to enjoy newspapers and magazines, with reference books 
for consultation, as well as shelves filled with books for 
circulation, are provided through the branch library which 
is established in these larger places. 

It would seem, furthermore, that any county library 
system should properly contemplate the establishment of 
a similar service for places even smaller in population. In 
the village of five or six hundred people, the recreational 
and inspirational facilities are few. An attractive library 
room brightly lighted, and well cared for, with its tempting 
array of magazines and books, can do much to counteract 
less wholesome influences and bring books into the lives of 
many. A library service to these places, which fails to 
provide this element, is not realizing the possibilities of the 
library. The branches in these smaller villages can reach 
the farm boy and girl even more directly than the branch 
in the larger community which is surrounded by other dis- 
tracting influences. The complete county library system 
then is one which establishes branches freely and brings 
to the people a service which, as nearly as possible, approxi- 
mates the advantages a city library offers its patrons. 

The housing of the branch libraries, especially in the first 
few years, will be one of the interesting problems in any 
county. The possibilities offered in each community will 
probably differ from those in every other community. 

In a number of towns and cities, where a community 
building has been erected, a room for library purposes has 
been included, and offers the branch library the opportunity 
to become, from the very beginning, a part of the com- 


munity life. In other instances, where a local woman’s club 
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has erected a building for club use, a room for library pur- 
poses has been one of their features, and is placed at the 
disposal of the county library for the local branch. 

Sometimes the city or town hall contains a suitable room 
for the branch library and the city council readily grants its 
use. One instance is on record of a branch of a county 
library housed in a brooder house, on a chicken ranch; the 
only place available when branch library service was offered 
to that community. At first only a part of the brooder was 
used; the chickens were moved into one end of the build- 
ing, a partition was erected and into the other end were 
moved books, magazines, reading table and chairs. But 
the reading-room became so popular in a short time that 
the chickens were crowded out entirely and the whole 
building became a branch library from which more than 
2,000 volumes a year were circulated! 

A vacant storeroom on the main street, well located, 
offers a very desirable and inviting possibility. A room 
on the second floor should be used only if no other centrally 
located room is available. 

The same general principles which apply to any public 
library should be applied to the arrangement and care of a 
county library branch. The decoration of the room should 
be simple and tasteful, but of such character as to present 
a dignified and inviting appeal to the eye. All equipment, 
tables, chairs, desk, bookshelves, periodical rack, etc., 
should be of plain substantial wood, to withstand the hard 
wear to which it will be subjected. (For a discussion of 
the simplest furniture needs for the small library, see 
Stearns’ Essentials in library administration pages 70-76, 
A. L. A., 1922.) 
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The matter of who shall provide the housing for the 
branch library is one upon which no agreement as to policy 
has been reached. There are very good arguments pre- 
sented in favor of a branch provided locally as well as in 
favor of one provided by the county. 

On the one hand it is said with justice that the county 
library is maintained by a county tax; that this tax should 
be adequate to provide for the complete maintenance of the 
library, including well-equipped branches wherever needed; 
that only when the county librarian can herself make and 
carry on all the arrangements for the housing of the 
branches can they represent the county library as it should 
be represented in each community; that a city library 
expects as a matter of course to rent or build suitable 
quarters wherever a branch library is needed, and that a 
county library branch should be conducted in the same way. 

Opposed to this is the plan adopted in many counties 
by which the local community is expected to provide either 
rented or locally owned quarters for which the county 
library provides the books and the service. The great 
arguments in favor of locally provided quarters for county 
library branches are that the community has a special pride 
in providing suitable library rooms, as it is a definite com- 
munity enterprise, developing initiative and community 
spirit; that the county library which develops book service, 
no matter how economically and efficiently, by assuming 
so much responsibility as to weaken local effort is in reality 
leaving the community poorer through the removal of the 
incentive to public effort and cooperation; that there is more 
interest in the library which has come to the community in 
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part by the efforts of the community than in the library 
which is financed entirely by the tax levy. While many 
cities have branch buildings from public funds, the majority 
have no branch buildings except such as have been given in 
various ways, and thickly populated sections remain without 
buildings. One county librarian writes: “Of course we 
could give them better equipment in some cases, but I rather 
feel that the whole works out to the best advantage in this 
way, by expecting the community to provide their own 
buildings.” 

In Hennepin County, Minnesota, the burden of furnish- 
ing a place, rent free, for the branches of the county library 
was laid upon each community. In Washington County, 
Maryland, the older county library, all branches are owned 
and furnished locally. 

In California where service through branches has been 
developed quite largely, there seems to be no uniformity, 
each county adopting the policy which seems best for its 
conditions. 

Even where a branch library building is erected, the 
policy has varied, as the above arguments would indicate. 
In California there were in 1922, 14 branch county library 
buildings which were erected from county funds. In Kern 
County, where are six of these county-erected branch build- 
ings, the local community is required to purchase the lot 
and deed it to the county, after which, when the building 
is completely furnished, the community is asked to assume 
water, rent, care of grounds, and telephone rent, all other 
expenses of upkeep, janitor service, etc., being met by the 


county library. In another California county, Contra Costa, 
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we find three Carnegie branches, gifts to the county on land 
deeded to the county by the town. But in this case we 
find that each town is expected to furnish and to pay the 
upkeep of the building. 

One other California county (Fresno) reports that four 
of its branches are in Carnegie buildings owned by the com- 
munity. The community is required to pay insurance only, 
to give them a feeling of responsibility. All other expenses 
are met by the county library. One county which has three 
county-owned branches and two branches in Carnegie build- 
ings owned by the municipality feels that the county-owned 
buildings are the more satisfactory. 

In Umatilla County, Oregon, the central library and two 
branches were built with Carnegie funds with the agreement 
that they are the property of the county, and free to resi- 
dents of the county. So that the conclusion in this, as in 
all county library problems, seems to be that it is a matter 
of local conditions. Of course, a much larger appropriation 
is required when the whole expense is borne by the county. 


HOURS OF OPENING 

The hours of opening for a branch library must be deter- 
mined entirely by the community activities. If possible the 
branch should be open daily both afternoon and evening. 
In the smaller communities where daily opening is not pos- 
sible, the days and hours chosen should be such that the 
majority of people of both town and country will be served. 

Saturday opening, both afternoon and evening, is quite 
essential, for the farmer’s family who come to town for 
trading will then load up with books and magazines for the 
coming week, and may have time to browse among books 
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and magazines while waiting for other members of the 
family to gather. It is suggested then that the smaller 
branch libraries should, if possible, be open Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Saturday afternoon and evening, or even Tues- 
day and Saturday afternoon and evening, if the service is 
to be offered at somewhat evenly spaced intervals during 
the week. 
STATIONS 

Stations of the county library are established in every 
village of the county and every crossroads—wherever 
people gather for one purpose or another, for their market- 
ing, their mail, their necessary supplies, or for social 
intercourse. 

No county library borrower should be required to go far- 
ther for books than for his most necessary groceries, and 
in many instances it is possible to bring service much 
nearer to him. 

Any place into which the people of the particular com- 
munity come freely may be considered a good place for a 
station of the county library. The village post office, the 
village store, which serves the outlying territory, the cheese 
factory to which the milk is brought daily, the community 
rest room, the village bank, in all these places have stations 
proven real centers from which book service to the sur- 
rounding country has been available. 

The schoolhouse in a village is seldom the best place for 
a station intended for community use because adults hesi- 
tate to use books from the school; moreover, the school 
building is frequently at the edge of the village. Neither is 


the church ordinarily the best location, for sectarian preju- 





A Substation of the Union County Library, Indiana 
Books, groceries and dry goods are equally accessible 





Post Office and Library at Domino, California 
This is also the residence of the postmistress 








An early Santa Barbara, California, Branch 
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dices frequently restrict the usefulness of a collection of 
books placed there. 

In some corner, then, of store, post office, home, or any 
other place selected as the station of the county library, 
is placed the case containing the collection of books which 
constitutes the library station for that community. The 
bookcase is usually furnished by the county. Because so 
frequently these library stations are open for service only 
certain hours each day or week, and are in places where 
they are in sight of the public at all times, it is desirable 
that the cases be well chosen, simple in line, and well-pro- 
portioned. Some counties have adopted bookcases with 
glass doors so that the titles of the books may tempt those 
who see the bookcase even when the custodian is not there. 
In this way the presence of the library is constantly kept 
before the people. 

It is very desirable that the service of the stations be 
given as frequently as possible and that the hours be well 
chosen. In the stores the library is sometimes available at 
all hours of the day. In a post office, however, during the 
hours when mail is distributed, the postmaster cannot be 
free to care for the library, although frequently he is pre- 
pared to have the library open either immediately before 
or after the mail is distributed. On one oil lease the dynamo 
room was selected as the best place for the library station 
and the busiest hours for the custodian were just at mid- 
night when the men changed shift, going on or off duty. 

Remote neighborhoods may frequently be best served 
through a station in one of the homes. One such library 
was established in a little California community which for 
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three months each year was cut off from the world. The 
spirit of the neighborly helpfulness in that community may 
be judged from the letter received from the custodian say- 
ing that she had been ready to return all the books, but a 
new person had come into the settlement and so she begged 
to be allowed to keep the books until this new person had 
read them! 

Any place, then, may be selected as a station provided 
it offers ready service to the people of that particular 
community. 

It is the task of the county library to bring to the people 
book service. Branches and stations offer the best oppor- 
tunity in most counties for fulfilling this task. Therefore, 
the county librarian should establish these branches and 
stations as rapidly as possible, making the county a network 
of points from which county library service may be obtained. 

The policy to be adopted as to the order in which 
branches and stations will be established depends upon 
county conditions. In Wayne County, Michigan, library 
service was first extended to those parts of the county 
which were farthest from any existing library, after which 
aim was to equalize the service by placing one library cen- 
ter in each township. Other counties have first established 
service in the places where the largest number of people 
could be served. In some counties the order has been 
dependent upon the efforts of the local community in pro- 
viding suitable housing facilities. Local conditions must 


determine these things. 
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With the selection of locations for the distributing points 
of the county library comes the problem of personnel. Each 
branch, reading room or station must be in charge of a 
person who can adequately represent the county library 
in that community; some person of culture and education, 
interested in people and books, who will assume the task. 

oo much emphasis cannot be laid upon the part of the 
custodian or branch librarian in the success of the library 
service in any community. The county library system 
which has eager, alert, interested persons in charge of its 
distributing points can touch the lives of the people in each 
community in such a way that everyone will soon be 
depending on and talking about the county library. 


BRANCH LIBRARIANS 

There are few county libraries in which it is possible from 
the beginning to employ a trained library worker as branch 
librarian. The county librarian feels herself unusually fortu- 
nate if she can find someone who can spend a few weeks 
at a library summer school before beginning her work. More 
often the training of the branch librarian in a county library 
will be derived from a few weeks spent at the headquarters, 
where she is given familiarity with the important reference 
books, and is instructed in the use of library tools. In some 
communities it is possible to find a college graduate who 
is ready to take a keen and intelligent interest in the work, 
and who under the direction of the county librarian can 
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give splendid service to her community. Dignity and 
enthusiasm, courtesy and tact, combined with education and 
culture, the qualities of leadership, a sympathetic interest in 
people and a knowledge of books; these are some of the 
qualities which make a_ successful branch librarian. 
Relieved of the technical work which is done at headquar- 
ters, the branch librarian may concern herself largely with 
bringing together the books and the people. 

In some counties an attempt has been made to give 
definite instruction from the county headquarters to branch 
librarians on the use of books and magazines. 

In Allen County, Indiana, during the winter of 1922-23, 
a course of fifteen lessons was outlined by the county 
librarian and given to branch librarians. The course was 
designed not merely as an introduction to the processes 
and records of a library, but also laid much emphasis on 
books, as will be noted in the outline of the course: 


APPRENTICE COURSE FOR COUNTY BRANCH 
CUSTODIANS OF ALLEN COUNTY 


1. Loan work 
Preparation for efficient work 
Tools 
Reading of shelves 
Importance of accurate records 
Overdues and reserves 
Registration records 
Fines 
Statistics 
2. Fiction 
Standard novels and their authors 
Wholesome and unwholesome fiction 
Fiction grouped by subject 
Historical novels—what country and period? 
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Mystery and detective stories 

Western tales 

Love stories 

Sectional stories—New England, the South, etc. 


3. Mechanical processes and mending 
Preparing the book for circulation 
Time slips 
Pockets 
Book notes 
Book cards 
Shellacking books 
Proper way to open a book 
Teaching patrons the care of books 
First aid to injured books 
New slips 
Mending torn pages 
Tipping in loose pages 
Cleaning books 
When books are ready to be (1) mended, (2) re- 
cased, (3) rebound, (4) withdrawn 
Practice work in mending books 


4. Juvenile books (1) 
Books for little children 
Picture books, good and bad 
“A book J can read”—books by grade 
Book development of the normal child—through 
fairy stories and legends to history and biography 


5. The selection of books 
Library lists 
Publishers’ lists 
Book reviews in general magazines 
Special lists 


Accessioning books 
Methods used 
Importance of record 
Practice work in looking up reviews of given books 
Practice in accessioning books 


6. Juvenile books (2) 
Books for girls 
When should a child begin to read “girls’ books’’? 
What is an “adult book” and when is a child ready 
for this? 
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The mediocre habit 

“Safe books” 

Importance of establishing a standard of judgment 
School stories, home stories, etc. 

Some good lists of girls’ books 


Classifying books 


Why classify books? 

Arrangement on the shelves 

Ten main classes of the Decimal classification 
Divisions and _ subdivisions 

Author numbers and their use 

B, Fiction, J and Y books 

Practice work in classifying books 

Distribute bookmarks 


Juvenile books (3) 


Books for boys 
Some good lists 
The series habit 
The standards 
Books on how to make and do things 
How to cultivate a better reading habit among boys 
Importance of the right book at the right time 
Cataloging books 
A dictionary catalog and its purpose 
Kinds of cards—Author card 
Subject 
Title 
Reference cards 
Practice work in using a catalog 
Practice work in assigning subject headings 
Practice work in looking up author names 
Practice work in deciding how many and what 
cards to make for given books 


Shelf list 


Its uses 

Practice work in shelf listing books 

Practice work in filing cards in shelf list and catalog 
Reference work with a small collection 

The reference instinct 

(Helping people to help themselves) 

Use of catalog 

Practice work in using a book—title page, introduc- 

tion, preface, index, table of contents, etc. 
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Some important reference books 
Webster’s dictionary 
New International encyclopedia 
World almanac 
Atlas 
Anthologies 


12. Advertising the library in your community 
Importance 
Good service best advertisement 
Newspaper publicity 
Other forms of publicity 

13. Some reference tools 


Lesson in use of books as reference tools 
Questions answered by use of books 


14. Librarianship as a profession 
15. Periodicals for the small library 


16. Some books worth knowing 


Inspirational books 

Books for Sunday school workers 
Books on the useful arts 
Technical books 

Travel and history 


A list of required readings accompanied each lesson, and 
the branch librarian thus was led to some of the professional 
literature. Certainly on the completion of this course these 
branch librarians were able to serve their communities with 
deeper understanding of their work, and with an enlarged 
vision of service. 

In California, the State Library developed a correspond- 
ence course for custodians for the “purpose of acquainting 
the custodians with simple reference tools and giving their 
custodians a little background of library history. In the 
fourteen lessons outlined, the first deals with library history, 
the second with the county library system of California, 
and the remaining twelve with reference books and are 
based upon the pamphlets by Florence M. Hopkins en- 
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titled Reference guides that should be known and how to 
use them. (Willard Company, Detroit, Mich., 1923.) 


: CUSTODIANS 

It is often a very difficult matter to find the ideal agent 
for the care of a station. If the books are housed in the 
village store or post office, frequently the proprietor of the 
store or the postmaster is willing to assume this responsi- 
bility either as an additional service to his community, or 
because he himself is interested in books, or, sometimes, 
for the compensation that is attached to it. If either of 
the two first-named motives actuate the assumption of the 
task, the selection is a wise one, for there is an interest in 
the work and a consequent publicity which makes for the 
success of the station from the very beginning. Ii the 
compensation is the guiding motive, the choice is less 
fortunate, for then books are passed out in the same manner 
as peanuts or clothespins. 

It is necessary sometimes to weigh the advantages of a 
continuous daytime service in a store or bank with such 
indifferent care as a clerk might give to the details, against 
the possibility of finding in the village some interested 
woman who might leave her home for certain definite hours 
each week and whose inspiration and interest for these few 
hours might more than counterbalance the continuous 
service of a disinterested clerk. 

The duties of a custodian may be either a great joy or 
a great burden, depending on the attitude of the individual. 


A lumber camp in one of the mountainous counties 
closed for winter soon after the first heavy snow. One 
of the time-keepers, who had been acting as custodian 
of the camp branch of the county free library, came in 
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to headquarters to check up his records and expressed 

the hope that next season no books would be sent. To 

the librarian’s distressed query as to whether the books 
were read, he replied: ‘Yes, they are read too much. 

Those lumberjacks have spoiled all my nice, quiet even- 

ings. They come in for books and sit around in the 

office reading as long as the lights are on, usually a book 
an evening. And one fellow who was studying Spanish 
made a darned nuisance of himself writing out requests 
that had to be mailed to you folks. I’m through.” 

But the branch will not be closed; the county librarian 

is a persistent and happy genius at finding the man or 

woman who fits into the custodian’s job.* 

PAYMENT OF BRANCH LIBRARIANS AND CUSTODIANS 

The proper compensation for the branch librarians and 
custodians is one which must receive the early consideration 
of the county librarian. In some counties it has been found 
necessary to rely on volunteer service for the small stations 
and to ask the local community to pay the local branch 
librarian during the beginning years, but this seems to be 
inadvisable if it can be avoided. 

When paid from funds of the county library, both branch 
librarian and custodian feel themselves definitely a part of a 
county-wide work and are more eager to conform to the 
policies and plans of the county librarian. The influence 
of the county librarian is more effective, the respect paid 
to her suggestions for branch or station is more immediate, 
when local library agents are county employees. Certainly 
there can be no question but that the county library fund 
should be adequate to cover a reasonable compensation for 
these important workers; and in cases where the village 
or some organization must in the beginning bear that burden, 
it should be assumed by the county as soon as possible. 


*M. J. Ferguson. 
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The amount of payment is a matter which varies with 
the service rendered. The hours of opening, the circulation, 
the number of borrowers, and the amount of work entailed 
form the basis for determining the sum to be paid to the 
custodians of the stations. From reports received from 
some thirty county libraries in various states it would 
appear that $5 a month is the average sum paid to the 
custodians of deposit stations. In the branches the sum 
depends quite largely upon the hours of opening and the 
amount of reference service required. The same schedule 
which applies to branch librarians in a city system would 
apply to the county branch librarians with equal qualifica- 


tions. 
CODE BOOK 
Branch librarians will work more easily in harmony with 


general plans of the county librarian if there is a complete 
and thorough understanding in all methods. For this pur- 
pose, the compilation of a “code book” containing explicit 
directions for carrying on the work will be found well worth 
the time expended on its compilation. Such a code may 
cover the duties of the branch librarian, her relation to 
the cleanliness and order of the library, the routine for 
charging and discharging books, overdue notices, reserves, 
methods of requesting books from headquarters, the care 
to be given to the packing and shipping of books for return 
to headquarters, the checking of invoices, the disposal of 
fine money, the making of reports, the routine for books 
needing repairs, etc., while at the same time emphasizing 
the importance of the branch librarian as the connecting 
link between the county headquarters and the people in 
each community. The branch librarian should be urged to 
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gain familiarity with books by reading of book reviews and 
by reading the books in her collection. 

A similar code, much less detailed but explaining in simple 
terms the various duties of the station custodian and her 
relations to headquarters, should be provided for the stations. 
The preparation of these codes is a task which clarifies 
in the mind of the county librarian the practices she is 
requiring of her assistants and eliminates the possibility 
of any one of them saying with justice, “You did not tell 
me that.” 

In some counties where distances are not too great, very 
successful gatherings of all the branch librarians and cus- 
todians of the county library system are held at least once 
or twice a year at the headquarters library. Here discussion 
of the problems and policies of the county library weld 
together the various workers into a more unified whole. 
They become acquainted with each other, discover a simi- 
larity of problems never suspected, see how requests are 
filled at headquarters, learn anew of the resources of the 
county library which are available to them, and go home 
refreshed and more than eager to serve. In some Cases 
the members of the county governing board, or library 
board, have shared in the discussion and listened to the 
reports, with gratifying results in the next appropriation. 

The success of the whole system depends to an unusual 
extent upon these various workers. They are the library 
representatives in their community. Upon how complete 
a comprehension they have of the library’s possibilities for 
their community will depend the services they render and 
the place which they will make for the library in that 
community. They must, above all, be imbued with the 
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spirit of service which rejoices in “bringing to all the people 
the books that belong to them.”’ It is the task of the county 
librarian to inspire them with this idea of service. 

The apprentice course for branch librarians of Allen 
County, cited above, was designed to make these workers 
more efficient in the service they rendered. But the county 
librarian who planned this course followed it with this 
analysis of community service, which each branch librarian 
was to make for her own community: 


1. How many people is my library serving? 
(1) Adult 
(2) Juvenile 


2. How many active borrows have I? 
(1) Adult 
(2) Juvenile 


3. Are other people in my community being served in 
other ways? 
(1) Through family use of one card? 
(2) Through books loaned to schools and re- 
loaned to pupils for home reading? 
(3) Through classroom libraries read in the 
schoolroom? 
(4) In any other way? (state how) 


4. How many people ought my library to be serving? 
(1) Adult 
(2) Juvenile 
Note: Consider number of people who use your town as a trading center 
or post office, children who attend school, distance from Fort Wayne, exist- 
ence of other nearby libraries, etc. 
5. Why am I not serving every individual in my com- 
munity? 
(1) Too small a book collection? 
(2) Lack of the right books? 
(3) Longer or different hours of opening need- 
ed? 
(4) Parochial schools not using library? 
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(5) Insufficient advertising? 

(6) Opposition to the library from any source 
or group? 

(7) Need of outside help? (County librarian, 
book lists, talks at community gatherings, 
etc.) 

6. What are your great needs as a branch? 
Note: Please be able to answer these last two questions in detail. 


Such analysis, with its suggestions for improvements, was 
certainly wholesome for the branch librarians, whom it 
inspired to greater service, and to the county librarian 
herself, to whom it pointed out needs to be emphasized by 
the headquarters in their service to branches. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE BOOK AUTOMOBILE 


The first use of the book wagon as a means of carrying 
book service to rural districts was made by the Washington 
County Library of Hagerstown, Maryland. 

In the fourth annual report of that library, for 1904-05, 
we read that “in April of this year we were able to carry 
out a cherished scheme, and put an admirably built library 
wagon upon the road. In the six months since its comple- 
tion, thirty-one trips have been made with it to different 
points in the county, and 1008 volumes have been distrib- 
uted in this manner. The average number of miles coy- 
ered by each day’s trip is thirty, but some of the routes 
which have been established consume three days, one to go 
and one to come and one for distribution. To be a success 
there can be no hurrying from house to house but each 
family must be allowed ample time for selection.” 

And after three years of experience with the book wagon, 
the librarian writes in the seventh annual report for 1907- 
08: “As yet no better way has been found of reaching 
rural communities than this form of house-to-house deliv- 
ery. It far exceeds the traveling library or deposit station 
in its usefulness, in that the personal element enters into 
it, the tastes of the individual can be consulted; if there 
are children, attention can be called to the books which 
will please them; if the wagon does not contain what is 
desired, a memorandum can be taken then and there and 
the book mailed to the individual. Furthermore, the work 


of a library in a community is never solely to supply known 
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wants but ever and always to be on the alert to create 
a demand.” 

The horse-driven book wagon in Washington County was 
replaced by an automobile, and in 1923 thirty-five hundred 
men, women, and children depended upon the periodical 
visits of this book auto for reading matter. 

The idea of the book auto has spread, and counties in the 
south and in the middle west have found it a most advan- 
tageous method of book distribution. 

A visitor on the book auto which serves the iron ranges 
of Minnesota wrote of it: “I fell to wondering why these 
rural patrons appeared to such advantage in the book-bus, 
and so devoid of personality when they approached the 
library desk. It must be that books came to them on their 
own grounds and terms, and not those of the library. The 
warm human personal interest of the bus librarian no doubt 
is the means of translating the cold written word to throb- 
bing life to her patrons, and her weekly coming a point of 
contact with outside human interests.’’* 

Librarians have found too that for publicity purposes the 
book auto passing up and down country roads, carrying on 
its sides the name of the library, and a glimpse of the books 
it contains, is a tremendous force. Few people in a county 
can long remain in ignorance of the existence of a county 
library, if so unusual a feature as a book auto is seen on the 
highways. 

Practical problems of cost enter into the choice of the 
book auto. The chassis of the one-ton Ford and the 
Chevrolet truck, and of the Dodge business car have been 





*Irma Walker. The Book Peddler Glorified, P. L. 25:55, Feb., 1920. 
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used successfully with specially built bodies by a number of 
libraries which have needed a medium priced book auto. 
The original costs of these book autos have varied from one 
built on the Ford chassis, which cost, complete, $700, to one 
built on the chassis of the Dodge business car, which cost 
approximately $1250. 

A book auto, equipped in October, 1923, with shelf 
capacity of 400 volumes, cost as follows: 


One-ton Ford truck chassis............. $447.00 
Mops bodyinvees Geac heete tem aortas aa 175.00 
MEER ORS SE Fh atte ete Ane cat ocean o B50 
Selftstartersneeiconn. eieekte cite rence. 72.00 
Building of shelves, glass door, etc...... 200.00 


Total $897.50 
The book auto used by the Logansport, Cass County, 
Indiana, library was built on a Chevrolet chassis, in Sep- 
tember, 1922, at a cost of $830. During the first year of 
service the book auto was driven 5488 miles, and the cost 
for operation was less than five cents per mile, itemized as 
follows: 


Gasoline: Sieve sc eee Oe en $ 70.66 
Orbe Ok te ato OE Tee cc 11.84 
Garage sci Ge cs eerie erie 90.00 
Mires and/chainSa. eon creer tee II.51 
TMSUTANCes ae eaee ae eT ee ee 4.15 
Repalis oh elo aac ee eee eee 77-44 

Mota cere oe coor ere ean $265.60 


The costs of maintenance vary with the condition of roads, 
the care of the driver, and other factors. One book auto 
(a Ford) which has traveled more than 8,000 miles reports 
an average of about 4 cents per mile for gas, oil, tires, and 
other repairs. If the cost of insurance be added, cost per 
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mile is increased to six and a half cents. In this instance 
the chauffeur, who was a part-time worker, cost in addition 
about seven cents per mile, but the director of county 
library service in this county estimates that the salary paid 
to chauffeur would not have sufficed to pay mail, freight, or 
express charges on the boxes of books that have been carried 
to and from branches and stations while making the house- 
to-house delivery of books. 

Experience has proven that in building the body of the 
book auto, it is essential to keep the load as low as possible. 
The ordinary truck is built to carry the weight in the body 
of the car, and the upright load of bookcases is conse- 
quently a greater tax on the car. One librarian has been 
advised by her garage man that since the bookshelves 
bring the greatest weight over the tires, a half-ton truck 
should be equipped with oversize wheels and tires for rear 
wheels. 

The cases on book autos are ordinarily built only three 
shelves high, a reasonable height for convenience of use as 
well as for carrying the load low. One library has utilized 
the space between the highest shelf and the top of the car 
for bulletin space. On another book truck this space is 
used for holding the occasional reserve book, or book wait- 
ing for repairs. Uprights should be placed at intervals of 
approximately two and a half feet and under no circum- 
stances more than three feet apart, to prevent sagging of 
shelves. On a Ford truck chassis, the body of the car will 
be about eight feet long, allowing space for three sections 
of little more than two and a half feet. 

The shelves should be built with a slight backward tilt 
to prevent the books from hitting the doors on the rough 
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roads. A tilt of half an inch is sufficient to be effective and 
yet is not noticeable from the outside. The shelving 
capacity in trucks varies from 200 to 400 volumes. 

In planning the truck it has been found most advanta- 
geous to use glass doors. No publicity for a library is more 
effective than the sight of books themselves. The panels 
of glass need not be large. In fact the smaller panels mini- 
mize the possibility of breakage, although one library reports 
that in the four years of use, only one pane of glass in the 
doors has been broken. 

Doors which are raised and lowered on rods, as are many 
small windows, have been found very satisfactory on the 
bookcases and seem to be in more general use than the door 
which opens outward on side hinges. One library on which 
the original rear doors swung from the sides found that 
the doors swung to as the car stood on the slope at the side 
of the curb. The new back door is divided into two sec- 
tions; two-thirds lift up and form a bit of protection from 
the sun, while the other third drops down and is held by 
chains level with the bottom of the truck and forms a 
charging desk. 

It is essential that the doors on the rear of the car have 
a glass window so that the driver may see what is behind him. 

The space in the interior of the book auto is always 
utilized for carrying additional books, in boxes, baskets, 
bags, or other shipping container. One ingeniously built 
car has two magazine racks, facing each other in the interior 
of the auto, built on the backs of the bookcases. 

One library reports that a cupboard built in between we 
shelves, just back of the seat, is a great convenience for 
carrying specially requested books, etc. 
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Another library has had two carriers built, ‘a good deal 
like a library book truck except that they are only two 
shelves high, which can be used inside the truck to carry 
extra books.” 

Publicity value can be added to the car by care in the 
choice of paints. One of the book wagons reports that the 
green background of their bookshelves adds much to the 
effectiveness of the book wagon. 

In some few instances book autos have been built with the 
idea of having the borrowers step inside and finding therein 
a real library choosing books from the inside of the car, 
rather than from the outside, as in the illustrations given. 
The outstanding book auto of this kind is the more costly 
one used by the library at Hibbing, Minnesota, in its service 
to the people on the iron range. 

Miss Charlotte H. Clark, Extension librarian of Hibbing 
Public Library, writes of this work: 


What would our grandmothers have thought if they 
could have seen a public library of aluminum and 
steel, mounted on four big pneumatically tired wheels, 
propelled by a thirty-five horsepower engine, coming 
chugging and clanging up to their very doors—a library 
van large enough to accommodate a dozen persons, with 
the librarian’s seat and desk at one end, and a broad 
leather seat at the back for the patrons. 

Describing a typical day and its variety she says: 

Away again—and this time I scurry to see that the 
shelves are tightly closed and the bookracks screwed 
fast, for we are off to the Kamine. We shoot off on an 
alley road, round the corners of two cow sheds, chickens, 
pigs, ducks, and geese, respectively, grunting and 
cackling, rattle over a rickety bridge, and careen around 
the corner of an ore dump. I draw a good breath, only 
to gasp half-way in the midst of it, as we raspingly 
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scrape the top of the car on some low-hanging electric 
wires. Our final William S. Hart feat is a crawl through 
a too narrow trestle bridge, the driver craning out of the 
window on one side and I on the other, to see that we 
aren’t scraping the enamel. Safely under we charge 
a hill and with a flourish make a sweeping curve to the 
very door of the boarding house, by a hair-breadth miss- 
ing the huge triangle dinner gong. This is a nice camp. 
The superintendent comes out, hand in hand with the 
cook’s little girl. Then the men, just through dinner, 
come out for their Zane Grey, or mystery stories, or, 
what is almost as usual, there are two or three who want 
Hardy, or Maupassant or Hugo. Last week the re- 
quests for this camp were, “Bolshevism” by Spargo, 
“Whistle signals” for the craneman, “Tess of the D’ Ur- 
bervilles” and a Serbian-English primer. On this day 
we made three other locations: the night schedule 
includes a Dupont powder plant and a railroad junction. 
Our average for this day is about two hundred books. 


In planning a book auto service with house-to-house 
visitation, a study of the map of the county is indispensable. 
Physical features, distances from established branches and 
stations, distances between farm homes, location of villages 
and schools, all these things must be noted on a map, as 
well as the location of good roads, and probable condition of 
unimproved roads. The rural free delivery map used in 
making the survey for the library, and the county highway 
map, if there be one, are both of importance. People who 
live on the less traveled roads may often be farthest from 
established service points, and their needs deserve special 
consideration in plans for this individual service. 

The experience of almost two years in giving this house- 
to-house service in a middle western county has convinced 
one librarian that no route should be planned which takes 
a book auto more than thirty miles from home, if the return 
trip is to be accomplished that same day, 
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All routes will be developed and visited at stated intervals 
so that time of coming may be anticipated with confidence 
by the patrons along the route. 

One faithful patron of a book auto is a young Danish 
woman, mother of six children, who has lived but nine years 
in this country. Besides caring for her family and home, 
she helps her husband with the farm work and chores. She 
recently confided to the county librarian that she had not 
sewed as much for the children this winter, since she began 
getting books. ‘In Copenhagen we always went so much 
to the theatre—now we cannot do that. But these books 
are just as good—they take me far away.” 

A typical schedule for a day on the book auto of the 
Hennepin County Free Library is as follows: 

9-9:30 A. M. Packing the wagon. 

9:30 Start from Central Office. 


Visit 29 families who draw about 140 books. 
Average stop, 6-7 minutes. 


5 rural schools, where teacher or a com- 
mittee of children are permitted to select 
books. Average stop 20 minutes. 


2 stations, where books are exchanged 
and circulation counted. Average stop 
20 minutes. 


1 branch. Visit as long as necessary. 
Return about 5 or 5:30. 
Length of trip, 55 miles. 
On the Logansport—Cass County, Indiana—book auto, 
a typical summer route schedule made once in four weeks is 
as follows: 


21 house stops. Average 10 mins. each, Circulation 
average, 6. 
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2 village stops. Average 30 and 45 mins. Circula- 
tion average, 30 and 70. 

1 deposit station. Average 30 mins. Circulation aver- 
age, go to I50. 

This deposit serves just the neighborhood. Books are 
chosen and circulation counted in the time. 


This route in the winter has, in addition, stops (20 
mins. each) at three district schools where books are 
selected and left as a deposit. The noon hour is then 
spent in the larger of the two villages where a two- 
room school is also served. 


Miles traveled, 25. 


Routes of purely house-to-house work have from 
thirty to forty stops. 


In Parnassus on wheels, Christopher Morley voices his 
appreciation of the service which the book auto (in this 
case a bookstore on wheels) renders, when the Professor 
says: “It’s no good writing down lists of books for farmers 
and compiling five-foot shelves; you’ve got to go out and 
visit the people yourself, take the books to them, talk to the 
teachers and bully the editors of country newspapers and 
farm magazines and tell the children stories—and then little 
by little you begin to get good books circulating in the veins 
of the nation. It’s a great work, mind you! It’s like carry- 
ing the Holy Grail to some of these way-back farm houses. 
And I wish there were a thousand Parnassus instead of 
this one.” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE BOOK COLLECTION 


One of the very first tasks to which the newly appointed 
county librarian will turn her wholehearted attention is the 
selection of the books which are to form the initial collections 
at the various branches and stations in the county. Upon 
the books chosen for these earliest distributing centers will 
depend to a large extent the immediate popularity and use 
of each. The opening of each branch or station will bring 
visitors who will scan the book collection. To each of 
these possible patrons the books must make an immediate 
appeal. 

The character of the books chosen for the initial collection 
of any county library will not differ materially from that 
of books chosen for any city library which is to meet the 
needs of people of all tastes and interests. An examination 
of the hundreds of letters pouring daily into the office of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, which conducts 
a mail order service for people in the rural districts, dis- 
closes the fact that requests for Drinkwater’s Outline of 
literature or Slosson’s Creative chemistry or Jackson’s Out- 
witting our nerves are very frequent indeed from patrons 
with R. F. D. addresses and indicate clearly that the popular 
books on any subject are read as widely in country as in 
city when they are available. 

Dear Sirs: 


Please send me information about your Traveling 
Libraries. I am single, own 61 acres of land, small 
house, a barn, team and pure bred Holstein cow. Less 
than $700 debts. There is between 50 and 100 people 
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who would read books from this place if I could get 
the library in my home. Is there a way to select differ- 
ent sets of books? Just now I am most interested in 
plant breeding and in inventing mechanical devices 
while others like to spend most of their reading time 
with novels which are always in a set of books. I go 
15 miles to Barron to borrow books from the Public 
Library. 
Yours truly, 


JOHN SMITH 


January 283-1022) Sense. Wis., R. R. No. 3 

That country people follow assiduously any suggestive 
list of books published in farm journals has also been 
definitely indicated by the many requests which have fol- 
lowed brief articles with book notes published in the farm 
journals. 


County librarians must bear in mind that the man or 
woman on the farm or in the small town will enjoy reading 
the same popular books as the average man or woman in the 
city. One farm woman, who at the end of the winter wrote 
that she had that year read eighty books aloud to her hus- 
band by lantern light in the barn while he milked the cows, 
asked for titles such as Huneker’s Steeplejack, Lynde’s 
Pleasures of ignorance, Cather’s One of ours, Hawes’ The 
great quest, Sinclair’s Anne Severn and the Fieldings, 
Byrne’s Messer Marco Polo, Sterling’s William De Morgan 
and his wife, Ford’s Forty odd years in a literary shop, Tri- 
don’s Psycho-analysis, and Pierce’s Our unconscious mind. 
The task of the county librarian then is to choose these books 
and so carry on the library that books are everywhere at 
hand. 
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Good Hope Farm 
Rare ie Wis. 
February 25, 1922 
Traveling Library 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Sirs: 

As the impossible time for the farmers has made it out 
of the question for us to buy the books we wish so much 
to read I am writing for terms. We are interested in 
ancient history, fiction, up-to-date and not the mushy 
kind (no wild west stories), books on fossils, birds, fish 
and other wild animals. Would also like something on 
the moon and planets. I do not know the rules or terms 
of the Traveling Library, but would like some worth- 
while books to read. 

Thanking you in advance for any consideration, I am 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. JAMES WHITE. 

P. S. Have you any books on oil painting for 
pleasure and home decoration, landscape preferred? 


The first book purchases, therefore, will be of popular 
nature; the books of travel, history, sociology, poetry, 
drama, science, and fiction—books whose usefulness in any 
community is assured, and through whose use the librarian 
can feel her way to the more specialized needs of the 
individual patrons of each community. 

Fiction is assured of an immediate reading in any com- 
munity and the proportion of fiction in the first orders will 
be correspondingly large. Generous inclusion of the good, 
wholesome stories rather than the highly sophisticated novels 
will spare the library much adverse criticism in the rural 
districts. “TI like fiction since I live hard realities 4? 
—writes a woman to the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
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sion—‘You could understand only if you had lived a metro- 
politan and cosmopolitan life for thirty years and then was 
buried alive in this stump land.” 

Of course the best of the children’s books will be included, 
for children, whether of town or country, are appreciative 
of the same books. It is probable that not less than one- 
fourth of these first book orders will be for children’s books. 

In the first book order, too, the foundation for a strong 
reference collection at the headquarters library and a less 
complete reference collection at the branches must be laid. 
The more expensive and less frequently consulted reference 
books will be kept at the headquarters library where they 
may be used to solve the problems arising in all parts of the 
county, but each branch will be provided with some few 
of the most essential aids in answering the questions which 
are brought daily to a library. 

The size of the reference collection at each branch will 
depend upon the community and its needs. It would seem, 
however, that each branch librarian should have at hand 
such essentials as an encyclopedia, atlas, dictionary, World 
almanac, anthology of verse, and dictionary of quotations, 
as a minimum provision for meeting the natural demands 
of library service apt to arise in any community. The 
branch librarians will refer by telephone or mail questions 
which cannot be solved from the local book collection, and 
the reference collection at the headquarters library should 
be built up with this in mind. In this reference service to 
the people in all parts of the county lies one of the big 
opportunities of the county library and the wise librarian 
will early buy the reference tools which will enable her to 
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give a prompt and correct answer to the questions and 
problems brought to the county library. 


For these early purchases the county librarian will depend 
upon the printed aids which are available both for current 
books and for the older literature. The recent 1912-1921 
supplement to the A. L. A. catalog (A. L. A. 1923) will be 
one of the most useful tools, but the 1904 and 1910 volumes 
will be frequently consulted for the older titles. A much 
less inclusive list, and therefore valuable as having the 
needs of the smaller collection in mind, is Webster’s Buying 
list of books for small libraries (now in press). The Fic- 
tion section of the Standard catalog compiled by Corinne 


Bacon (H. W. Wilson, 1923), an annotated list of the best 
novels for the average library, will be particularly suggestive, 
because of the 750 titles which have been starred for first 
purchase by the smaller libraries. For the children’s books, 
the Graded list of books for children prepared by the 
Elementary school library committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association (A. L. A., 1922), and the Children’s 
catalog of 3,500 books* (Wilson, 1918, supplement, 1921) 
will be invaluable. For high school use, Books for the high 
school library (A. L. A., 1924) should be added. Several 
of the cumulations of best books of a twelve-month period 
such 2s Booklist books (A. L. A., 1922-date), Standard 
catalog bimonthly annual number (H. W. Wilson), because 
of their classified arrangement, will be helpful in supple- 
menting the A. L. A. catalog, 1912-1921, since they list 
the most generally useful books in each class published 
since 1921. For the selection of current literature, the 





*New edition in preparation. 
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county librarian will rely upon the Booklist, Book Review 
Digest, New York Libraries, Standard Catalog Bimonthly, 
and the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. For reference books 
Mudge’s New guide to reference books (A. L. A., 1923) 
will prove the most helpful check list available. 

In Umatilla County, Oregon, where local library com- 
mittees were organized to aid in the conduct of each branch 
library, these committees were supplied with Webster’s 
Buying list of books for small libraries* (A. L. A.) in which 
they might indicate their choice of books for that branch. 
From these selections the first book orders were made. 

In selecting books for this new county library great care 
will be exercised to choose only the most recent editions of 
books whose subject matter has undergone revision, such 
as technical books, economics, etc. 

In a county library where the books are scattered over 
the county in a great many small collections, it is essential 
that each book should be made to count, should be fre- 
quently in demand by the readers. This necessitates a 
special care that the older and standard books be purchased 
in some of the good attractive editions which are now 
available at moderate prices. Nor should the purchase of 
the attractive editions be limited to books for adults. The 
books for children which have been so loved by generations 
of boys and girls that they have become classics should 
be abundantly purchased in good, well-illustrated and attrac- 
tive form, so that the reading of them becomes a delight 
rather than a task. 

Duplication of many of the best children’s books and 
some of the best popular adult books will be practiced 





*Revised edition in press. 
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freely. The number of communities to be served and the 
probable period of popularity of each book will be con- 
sidered in deciding the number of copies to be purchased. 

Books which go out to branches or stations may not be 
returned to headquarters for repairs as promptly as need 
arises. To insure a long period of usefulness to a popular 
book, therefore, the reinforced binding appears to be the 
only solution. Although this increases the original cost, it 
is great economy in the end. Some of the children’s books 
may be purchased in bindings strongly reinforced by the 
publishers themselves. Other children’s books and the 
popular adult titles may be purchased reinforced in the 
publishers’ covers from a number of firms which specialize 
in library binding. Some of the popular books may be 
bought in buckram covers with the publisher’s stamping, 
thus preserving the individuality of each book and adding 
to the attractiveness of the book collection as a whole. 

The collection of books at both branch and station will 
at all times represent but a sample of the wealth of the 
county library to that community. But it must be an 
effective sample, and must be chosen from the larger book 
stock with due regard to the special interests of each com- 
munity and to include books which will develop or meet 
those interests. The number of volumes sent will depend 
upon the size of the community, the character of the popu- 
lation, and the character of the library representative in 
that community, for upon the enthusiasm and interest of 
the custodian depends to a large extent the usefulness of a 
book collection. 

It would seem wise to work toward the time when each 
of the branches and stations will contain at least one volume 
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for every person in the community, but in the early begin- 
nings the collections at each point will fall below this ideal. 
As a suggestion of what has been done, it may be of interest 
to note that in Umatilla County, Oregon, it was planned 
to send to each branch during the first year (1914) one- 
fourth as many books as the population in the neighbor- 
hood, and increase the number as fast as more books were 
available. In 1920, when this same county library formu- 
lated requirements for standard branch libraries, it was 
stated that the branch library is to be equipped with “cir- 
culating books equal in number, or more than the population, 
at all times.”* 

No matter how small the collection, great care must be 
taken that it be a “live” one, one that at all times presents 
an attractive and inviting appearance. In an article by 
F. A. Waugh on “What We Do in the Country”} we find 
the following statement, which seems particularly applicable 
to the collections at stations of the county library: 


An abundance of books and magazines always about 
helps to tempt the reading appetite. And in nearly all 
persons this appetite requires stimulating. The fresh- 
ness of the reading supply is almost as important to the 
mental as the freshness of eggs and vegetables to the 
physical appetite. New, attractive, interesting books 
and magazines will promote reading; stale, old, hard- 
shelled books will repel readers. 


All active public libraries endeavor to buy some books 
each month, adding the books when the interest in them 
is fresh, rather than waiting for quarterly or semi-annual 
additions to their collections. The same principle can and 





*Nason, Sabra L. Requirements for County Libraries, P. L., 26:22-3, Jan., 
1921. 
+Country Gentleman, 84:15, Nov. 1, 1919. 
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should be applied to the service points of a county 
library system. 

Each month from the county library headquarters, ship- 
ments of books may be sent to each branch and station 
while those which have passed their period of popularity 
in each community may be returned to headquarters for 
use elsewhere in the county. The books sent to each point 
will be selected from the general collection with the needs 
of the particular community in mind, and with the help 
which the various requests from that community have 
offered. As her familiarity with the county increases, the 
county librarian is able to select from the larger collec- 
tions books which she hopes will be read in each com- 
munity if offered, and she tempts the readers with a goodly 
proportion of titles which they might not otherwise know. 
This monthly addition of fresh titles, some of the good new 
books, some standard books not previously sent to that 
branch or station, some perennially popular titles, will do 
much to keep up the interest in the county library stations. 
In this way the book collection at each point is constantly 
shifting. There is never a time when all the books at any 
one branch or station are returned to headquarters and 
replaced by an entirely new collection. Books remain at one 
point as long as they are useful there. This flexibility of the 
collection results in a live rather than a stale group of books 
at each point. 

This method of frequent additions to the local collections 
has for the most part supplanted the older idea of “fixed 
collections,” that is, a definite collection of 25 or 50 books 
carefully selected with balanced proportion of the classed 
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books, worked into a harmonious unit, which traveled 
from one station to another and always returned to the 
headquarters library as a whole at the end of a definite 
period. Advocates of the “fixed collection” claim as its 
chief advantage its economy of administration and the fact 
that each community always has at hand a balanced col- 
lection. Unquestionably the fixed collection is less ex- 
pensive to administer for, when once assembled as a unit, 
there is no time spent in selection and charging of individual 
titles. But its disadvantage lies in its very inflexibility. 
Unless the collection is returned complete from a station, 
or if some titles are in need of repair, it becomes an incom- 
plete unit and is “out-of-fix.” Frequently popular titles 
which are included must be returned before everyone has 
had opportunity to read them and most important of all 
that personal service which a county library can and should 
give and which is its greatest asset is lacking when the fixed 
collection is sent to all communities regardless of special 
community interests. 

The collection of books in a branch of eight or nine 
hundred volumes or more will always contain some titles 
which are in such constant demand that the branch library 
will want to retain them from year to year. There are cer- 
tain standard books of fiction such as Ivanhoe or Richard 
Carvel, books of poetry, drama, history, economics, and 
certainly of children’s books such as Little women or Pinoc- 
chio, which will always be wanted ready at hand in any 
branch. The larger the branch, the greater the proportion 
of books which will be permanent additions to that branch 
collection. But in addition to these books there will be a 
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large popular collection which shifts from headquarters 
library to branches and from branches back to headquar- 
ters library, as the popularity of a book in any collection 
wanes. 

The county librarian should be cautioned in the selec- 
tion of books for the opening of each branch and station, 
not to make it savor too largely of the occupational activi- 
ties of that locality. A very few books on farming sent to 
a farming community may pave the way for additional 
requests, whereas a large number of books on that subject 
might call down the scorn of the patrons of that community. 
It is well to keep in mind the incident of a copy of Tower’s 
Story of oil included in the first collection sent to an oil 
lease in Santa Barbara County, California, which, several 
months later, was found not to have circulated. Expressing 
her surprise, the visiting county librarian was told by the 
custodian, “We see oil, smell oil, hear oil, all day and all 
night; when we read we want to forget oil.” Tower’s 
Story of oil was promptly returned to the headquarters 
library but the librarian smiled broadly several months later 
when from this same oil lease came a request for the more 
technical work of Redwood on Petroleum and its products 
which was promptly purchased and sent. 

The book collection at headquarters is regarded as the 
reservoir from which all points in the library can draw. 
Patrons everywhere are urged to make known their book 
wants. The branch librarian or custodian is impressed by 
the county librarian with the fact that she must be con- 
stantly on the alert for all expressions as to books wanted 
by anyone in the community, and that these requests must 
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be transmitted regularly to the headquarters library in 
order to give complete book service. The branch librarian 
or custodian is provided with special “Request slips from 
readers” (page 155) to facilitate the filing and filling of 
requests, and instead of saying “we have no such book,” 
is trained to say ‘“‘we have not that in our collection, here, 
but I shall be very glad to get it for you from the head- 
quarters library.” 

If available at the headquarters library or in one of the 
branches, the book should be located and forwarded to 
the station or branch from which the request has come. 
If not already in the county library the request will be 
treated as a suggestion for purchase. Meanwhile, it may 
be possible to borrow the book from the state library, or 
state library commission, and give the borrower that 
immediate service which wins and holds enthusiastic patrons. 

The table (page 34) showing the development of the 
Monterey, California, County Free Library bears striking 
testimony to the readiness of both branch librarians and 
headquarters to bring about complete library service. Of 
the 24,566 books sent from headquarters to the various 
branches and stations in the year 1923-24, 16,506 were 
sent in response to special requests. Certainly this shows 
that the people in that county were getting from the county 
library the books for which they asked. 


CHAPTER XVI 


PERIODICALS 

Each branch library should be provided with periodical 
subscriptions, for a reading room into which current maga- 
zines and newspapers come regularly is a magnet which 
draws many people and furnishes an ever fresh source of 
interest even to the most ravenous reader. 

The length of the periodical list will of course vary with 
the size and tastes of the community. In the very prac- 
tical manual on Periodicals for the small library by Frank 
K. Walter (A. L. A. 1924) will be found a suggestive list 
of the fifteen magazines which have been found useful in 
small libraries. The list, arranged alphabetically, follows: 


Atlantic Monthly Outlook 

Century Popular Mechanics 

Good Housekeeping Review of Reviews 
Harper’s St. Nicholas 

Independent Scientific American Monthly 
Ladies’ Home Journal  Scribner’s 

Literary Digest World’s Work 


National Geographic 

Local conditions will of course affect the choice and 
number of magazines for each branch library, and it is 
quite possible that no two branches in the county will have 
exactly the same periodical list. But there will always be 
at least one children’s magazine, presumably St. Nicholas, 
some good current events magazines coming both weekly 
and monthly, some magazine of interest to the mechanical 
boy and man, as well as some magazines which discuss the 
problem of the home-maker, some one good general mag- 
azine which includes stories, essays, travel, etc., in its scope. 
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In most communities it would seem worth while to keep 
on the magazine rack some magazine devoted to book 
reviews. The Booklist is used in some of the larger branches. 
The Standard Catalog Bimonthly seems admirable 
for the smaller branch because of its inclusions and its 
annotations. These will help both librarian and patrons to 
request from headquarters books of special interest to them. 

The latest numbers of the current periodicals will of 
course be placed in a magazine rack in the reading room. 
Probably the reading room use of the magazines will not be 
so hard as to require the use of temporary binders but if so 
the red rope manila covers such as those provided by 
library supply houses are inexpensive and have the added 
advantage of forming a strong cover for the circulation of 
the magazines when the newer issues have arrived. 

If some of the magazines are to be preserved for refer- 
ence use in the branch, the custodian will appreciate being 
provided with the Schultz pamphlet box, each of which will 
hold a volume. The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture will be indispensable to branches which attempt to do 
reference service. It is not, however, advisable to build 
up a reference collection of periodicals in the smaller 
branches. Such service can better be rendered by the staff 
and duplicate periodical collection at headquarters. 

The local papers and at least one daily paper should be 
available in the branch libraries. 

Even in the county stations where collections are housed 
without reading rooms, subscriptions to five or six popular 
magazines will be found a very successful feature, bringing 
a constant flow of “something different” to keep up the 
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interest of the community and make it worth the while of 
the most insatiable reader to come to the station even when 
he says he has “read everything there.” These magazines 
will of course be for circulation. Three or four days is the 
usual loan period if library hours make such period 
possible. 


The simplest method of reinforcing periodicals is by 
the addition of one-inch hinges of soft ungummed 
cloth, pasted on the inside along the joints to keep the 
covers on. Apply a little paste along the inner margin 
of three or four advertising pages front and back, to 
prevent the hinge from pulling off the first leaf to 
which it is attached. All the advertising pages may 
then still be read.* 


Although periodical subscriptions are entered from head- 
quarters each year, it is probably better to have the issues 
addressed directly to each branch and station. The branch 
librarians and custodians may be supplied with the periodi- 
cal record cards found in the catalog of any library supply 
house, and taught to enter the arrival of each issue. Non- 
receipt of any number should be reported to headquarters 
from which follow-up work is done. 





*Miller, Zana K., Better Methods and Materials in Book Mending. P L. 
29 :112-7, Mch., 1924. 


CHAPTER XVII 


METHODS AND RECORDS 

In a county library system, as much as possible of the 
technical and mechanical work is concentrated at head- 
quarters, so that those in charge of branches and stations 
may be free to give their time to serving their patrons. 

It is essential that every record kept be as simple as 
possible. The staff at headquarters must spend no time in 
unnecessary elaborate records, for their chief task is to get 
the books into the distributing centers. At branches and 
stations all useless red tape must be eliminated, for there 
must be no barriers between the people and their books. 
Moreover few branch librarians will be trained, and the 
custodians will be busy people whose care of the books is 
sandwiched in between a multitude of other duties. 

An admirable article on “County Library Records,” by 
Zana K. Miller, appeared in Public Libraries for January, 
1922. It was the first comprehensive study of the records 
used in county libraries, and forms the basis of the sugges- 
tions offered here. The records outlined here then are those 
which many county librarians have found essential, and the 
methods recommended are those adopted by experienced 
workers. 

It is assumed that a typewriter has been one of the early 
purchases of the library, and that all records will be type- 
written. 

THE BOOK ORDERS 

300k orders are sent in from headquarters only. (Patrons 

at branches and stations are urged to make their book 
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wants known by the use of “Request slip from reader” which 
branch librarian and custodian forward to headquarters.) 

When the zew books arrive at headquarters, book order 
and book bills are of course carefully checked. The books 
are then classified, accessioned, cataloged, shelf-listed, and 
given all the processes incident to mechanical preparation 
for the shelves, so that when a book leaves headquarters it 
is ready for immediate circulation at branch or station. 


ACCESSION RECORD 

The loose leaf accession record which can be used on the 
typewriter is recommended for county library use. With 
this line by line accession record, a continuous numbering 
machine may be used to stamp the numbers in books and 
on cards. 

Some librarians prefer to add the information about date, 
source, and price to the shelf-list, and keep no separate 
accession record. A classified record of withdrawals and 
additions is essential. 

When a county library service is operated by contract 
from an existing public library, the contract may provide 
for identification of books purchased from county funds. 
In this case the accession record will be relied upon for 
identification purposes, and should be clearly marked. 


CLASSIFICATION 
The books will be classified according to the decimal 
system. 
BOOK NUMBERS 
Many libraries omit these. Certainly they are not essen- 
tial on the fiction which can be arranged alphabetically by 
the author’s surname, and it is questionable whether they 
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are needed on the non-fiction. In individual biography 
where it is desirable to keep all books about an individual 
together, book numbers do facilitate proper arrangement. 


SHELF-LIST 

Headquarters. A shelf-list card is made for each title. 
On this card is stamped the name of each branch or station 
to which a copy is sent for permanent use. The union 
shelf-list represents the complete resources of the library. 

Branches. A duplicate shelf-list card will be made for 
every title added permanently to the collection at any 
branch. Each branch will therefore have a shelf-list of the 
books which are permanent parts of its collection. In some 
of the smaller branches these cards may be filed alphabet- 
ically by author and used as an author list. 

Secs: 
THE CATALOG 

Headquarters. A union card catalog of all books in 
the library will be kept at headquarters. Since the books 
are scattered among so many distributing agencies it is 
wise to analyze freely, so that all information may be on 
file at headquarters at times when the book itself cannot 
be examined. 

When county library service is given from an existing 
library, the catalog of the existing library will serve both 
city and county. In case a book is placed only in the 
county collection (if the county collection is kept separate) 
or only in one branch, as may occasionally be true, the 
word county or the name of the branch is stamped below 
the classification number on the catalog card, for conveni- 


ence in locating the book. 
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Branches. Simple catalogs (for branches which have 
one thousand or more books) are made by the head- 
quarters cataloging staff. These catalogs include cards for 
books which are permanent additions to the branch or 
books which will probably remain there for a considerable 
time, not for the short-time loans. The cards are sent with 
the books, and withdrawn from the branch catalog, and 
returned to headquarters when the books are returned. 


BOOK POCKETS 

All books intended for circulation must, of course, have 
a book pocket. Whether or not the rules of the library 
appear on the pocket is a matter of choice. Many libra- 
rians prefer blank pockets since the rules of the library do 
change occasionally. Some of the newer book pockets are 
specially reinforced at the upper edge and give promise of 
great strength. 

DATE SLIPS 

Date due slips are more commonly used than date 

of issue. 
BOOK CARDS 

Two book cards (5x3 in.) are made for each volume. 
One is used at headquarters to charge the book to branch 
or station (see Branches and stations file). The other is 
used at branch or station to charge the book to borrower. 
Different colored cards facilitate distinction in record. 

Author, title, brief classification number and accession 
number appear at the top of both the cards. 

The four-column book card seems equally useful at 
branch and at station, where the borrower’s name may be 
written across the card. 
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MECHANICAL PREPARATION OF BOOKS 
Other routine processes, such as the addition of book 
plates, ownership stamp, lettering, all applied at headquar- 
ters, differ in no way from the processes in a city library. 


CHARGING BOOKS TO BRANCHES AND STATIONS 

Two charging files are essential at headquarters. The 
specially constructed card record desk, opposite page 13, 
designed by the Library Bureau, has proven the most con- 
venient means to care for these records. 

Finding file, sometimes called the ‘Whereabouts file” 
or “Stock record.” One card with simple author and title 
is made for every ¢it/e added to the library. On this card 
is stamped the name of each branch and station to which 
any copy of that title is sent, preceded by the date on 
which the book is sent. These cards, filed alphabetically 
by author, show the “whereabouts” cf any title at any 
time, are useful in determining which particular branches or 
stations have not yet had certain books, and in recalling a 
book which may be needed at another branch or station. 
In sending books to smaller stations, care is taken to avoid 
returning books they have already had, unless requested, 
for the book collection must offer a variety of resources. 

Branches and stations file. It will be recalled that two 
book cards of different colors are made for each volume, 
one for use in charging books to borrower at branch or 
station. The other book card is stamped with current date 
and filed first by class, then alphabetically by author, 
behind a guide bearing the name of the branch to which 
the book is sent. This “Branches and stations file’ consti- 
tutes a complete classified record showing the books at each 
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branch and station at any time. From it can be determined 
which classes of books are not adequately represented at 
any branch, at any time. Moreover if additional books 
on a subject are needed at any point, this file will readily 
tell which books are already there. Some librarians prefer 
to stamp name of branch or station on the card in addition 
to date sent, to guard against possible misplacement of book 
card. It seems unnecessary. A blank book card, kept be- 
hind each branch and station guide in this file, is a con- 
venient method of recording the number of books charged 
to and discharged from each point, day by day. Monthly 
figures of shipments, made and received, and the size of 
the book collection at any moment for any point may 
easily be obtained from this record. 

Date due file. For books sent to branches or stations 
to meet some special need, and which are to be returned 
to headquarters after a short loan period, some libraries 
keep the duplicate, instead of in the “Branches and stations 
file,’ in a “Date due file.” This will always be a compara- 
tively small file, since it will include only books of limited 
interest or expensive books which will best serve the county 
as a whole if kept at headquarters, when not in actual use. 

Invoice. A typed list of books is sent from head- 
quarters with each shipment to branch and station. A 
carbon copy is retained at headquarters. Some libraries 
mail two copies to the branch or station, one to be checked 
and returned to headquarters as a receipt, and one to be 
used at the branch. When but a few books are sent at 


a time a return post card notice of shipment advises the 
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LIBERTY COUNTY LIBRARY 
INVOICE OF SHIPMENT 


To 
STATION 


‘White copy Kept at headquarters 
Yellow copy sent with shipment 


Pink copy sent with shipment, or mailed. To'be receipted aod returned. 





Invoice of shipment 
Courtesy of Gaylord Bros. 


branch or station of the shipment, and provides a way for 
acknowledgment of its receipt. 
DISCHARGING BOOKS FROM BRANCHES AND 
STATIONS 

Finding file. The simple arrangement of this file, 
alphabetic by author, then by title, makes it possible to 
locate quickly the card for the book returned. Date of 
return is stamped after the name of the branch or station 
from which the book comes, and the card is replaced in 
the file. 
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Branches and stations file. In this file is found the 
guide bearing the name of the branch or station from 
which the book is returned. Behind this guide from the 
book cards, arranged first by class then alphabetically by 
author, withdraw the card for this book, and the book is 
ready to be replaced on shelves at headquarters. 

A file of these duplicate book cards for the books on 
the shelves at headquarters is kept at the desk arranged 
alphabetically by author (or in a classified arrangement if 
preferred) so that they are ready for use when next that 
copy is sent into the county. Where headquarters does not 
serve local patrons, the duplicate book card may be replaced 
in the book pocket while the book is on the headquarters 
shelves. 


REGISTRATION 

One application form is used both for adults and 
children. Space for parent’s signature and age of the 
child may be printed at the bottom of the form if desired. 
Many county librarians feel that this form should provide 
space for the township in which the applicant lives, as well 
as for his address, city, village or rural free delivery. 

Each branch and station is supplied with these blanks. 
The branch librarian or custodian regularly mails in to 
headquarters those blanks which applicants have filled out 
at her desk. 

Two registration files are kept at headquarters. 

Numerical register. This may be a registration book, 
or a file of 3x5 in. cards kept in straight numerical sequence. 
Registrant’s name and address is entered and the next 
number is assigned to the application in hand. 
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Alphabetical file of application blanks. The applica- 
tion blanks are filed alphabetically by registrant, after the 
addition of the registration number. Many libraries prefix 
this registration number by some symbol or abbreviation 
indicating the township residence of the registrant. 





Application Card 


Courtesy of Library Bureau 


A third card entry is advocated by some librarians to 
be filed first by township prefix, then by registration num- 
ber. This is useful in determining how adequately each 
township is served. 

Borrowers’ cards, if used, are sent out from headquarters 
as registration is completed. This necessitates either a 
temporary borrower’s card at branches, or withholding 
books until the borrower’s card is received from head- 
quarters. 


REGISTRATION FILES AT BRANCHES 
Where no borrower’s card is used, and this is the grow- 
ing tendency, the branches will receive from headquarters 
two duplicate cards, containing borrower’s registration num- 
ber, name and address, for each applicant from their com- 
munity. One card is to be filed alphabetically by borrower, 
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at the charging desk, where it will be used constantly to 
determine the borrower’s number in charging books, and 
is most convenient if made to file on end. The second book 
card will be filed numerically, for use in identifying num- 
bers found on book cards of overdue books, etc. 
NO REGISTRATION FILE AT STATIONS 

At stations the custodians will find it much simpler to 
charge the book by writing the name of the borrower. 
Stations therefore need receive no registration record 
from headquarters. 


SUGGESTED RECORD ROUTINE APPLICABLE TO 
BRANCHES ONLY 


Registration. Application blanks are mailed regularly 
to headquarters, as filled by applicant. Headquarters 
returns to branch two registration cards, each bearing the 
name and address of registrant. One will be filed alpha- 
betically by borrower, at the charging desk, for constant 
use in charging books. The other will be filed numerically 
and will be referred to when it becomes necessary to find 
borrower’s name from number on book card. (Where 
borrowers’ cards are used, it is unnecessary for the branch 
to have both of these files.) 

To charge books (without borrowers’ cards). Take 
book card from book pocket. Stamp date due on book 
card and date slip. Find borrower’s number in the alpha- 
betic file of registered borrowers on the desk, and write 
this number on the book card opposite date due. Drop 
book card in the front of the charging tray. Hand book 
to borrower. At the end of the day arrange all book cards 
for books lent that day, first by class number, then alpha- 
betically by author. Place behind a guide bearing the date 
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on which the book will be due. Count cards for each class, 
adult and juvenile, and enter on daily circulation sheet 
provided by headquarters. 

To discharge books. Last date on date slip will be the 
date the book is due. Behind the guide bearing this date 
in the charging file, find the book card for this book. Replace 
book card in book pocket and the book is ready for the 
next borrower. 

SUGGESTED ROUTINE APPLICABLE TO STATIONS 

ONLY 

Registration. An application blank will be filled out by 
each borrower, who may then immediately take a book. 
These signed applications will be mailed to headquarters 
at regular intervals. 

To charge a book. Take the book card from the pocket 
in the back of the book. Write borrower’s name across this 
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Book pocket and date slip 
Courtesy of Library Bureau 
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card. Stamp the date the book will be due on the date 
slip. Drop book card in the front of the charging tray. 
Hand book to borrower. 

At the end of the day arrange all book cards for books 
lent that day, first by class number, then alphabetically 
by author. Place these cards behind a guide bearing the 
date on which the books lent that day will be due. Count 
the cards and enter the count on the daily circulation sheet 
provided by headquarters. (The simplified circulation sta- 
tistics sheets are most commonly used for stations. In some 
libraries, statistics for circulation of books at stations are 
taken at headquarters, from the book cards in the books 
returned to headquarters. This seems unnecessary, since 
many custodians can be taught to keep circulation statistics, 
and in some counties even submit classified statistics.) 

To discharge a book. Look for the last date on the date 
slip. Find the dated guide in the charging tray bearing 
this date. Behind that guide find the book card. Replace 
book card in the book pocket. The book is then ready for 
the shelves. 

Even custodians of small stations may be taught to keep 
the books on the shelves in proper arrangement. 


RECORD ROUTINE AT BRANCHES AND STATIONS 


Both branches and stations will need to be equipped with 
the following supplies: 


Application blanks 

Charging trays 

Dated guides 

Date stamps, ink pad and ink 
Overdue postal notices 
Request blanks for readers 
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Return address tags for returning books to head- 
quarters 
Stamped envelopes addressed to headquarters 
Statistics sheets for daily and monthly reports (unless 
circulation for stations is counted at headquarters) 
RECORD ROUTINE APPLICABLE TO BOTH BRANCHES 
AND STATIONS 
Receipt of books. All books will be checked with the 
invoice upon arrival from headquarters, so that headquarters 
may be immediately notified of any discrepancy between 
list and books received. One copy of the invoice checked is 
returned to headquarters. After the invoice is checked, the 
books are ready for circulation, since all processes and 
records were completed at headquarters. 


fom Liberty County Library 
% UBERTY, 


OHIO 


D> ———— 
‘Will you please return the following books for 
reason that 


the 

—They are overdue from your station. 

—They have been requesied by « reader at enother 
sation. 


——Pleoee mail directly to thie office 
——Please mail « 


ELIZABETH TOWNE. Librarion 





Postal request to return 
Courtesy of Gaylord Bros. 


Overdue notices, Patrons are promptly notified by branch 


librarians or custodians of any overdue books. Post card 
form is provided for this purpose. 
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Fines. The rules of the library are observed here. A 
monthly report of the fines collected is sent to headquarters. 

Circulation statistics. Sent to headquarters monthly on 
the forms provided. 


COUNTY 
LIBRARY 


and 4 3 
Rae 





Parcel Tag Poster 
Requests from readers. Each branch and station is pro- 
vided with pads of forms on which patrons are urged to 
make note of books wanted which are not in the local 
collection. These forms have space for author, title or 
subject, and are mailed to headquarters regularly. At head- 
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Courtesy of Gaylord Bros. 

quarters every effort is made to fill the request, either from 
headquarters shelves, interlibrary loan, or by purchase, and 
the local branch or station is notified of the action taken. 
If available, the books requested are received at once by 
the branch or station making the request. 
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BOOK AUTO METHODS AND RECORDS 

A book auto is a library station on wheels. Trained 
service from the headquarters staff accompanies the book 
auto, and gives a personal service of great value. 

ROUTE NUMBER 

When the routes to be traversed have been determined, 
route numbers will be assigned for use in application 
blanks and other records for ease in locating borrowers on 
each route. 

BOOK COLLECTION 

The books are selected from the headquarters ‘shelves 
before each trip. Most libraries keep no record of books 
taken on the book auto when the route is but a one-day 
trip. But when it takes several days to complete a route, 
it is desirable for headquarters to have some record of the 
books taken. In this case duplicate book card is filed as 
in the “Branches and stations file,’ behind a guide 
indicating route number. It seems unnecessary to make 
entries in the “Finding file.” 

A “Route file” is kept at headquarters by some libraries 
in addition to ordinary registration file. This is a straight 
numerical register, kept on 5 x 3-inch cards filed on end. 
The number of the book auto route on which registrant 
lives is placed in upper left-hand corner of the card. The 
borrower’s number (with the township prefix), name, and 
post office address follows. Changes in residence are at once 
recorded in this file, and once each year corrections are 
made from it in other headquarters registration files. 

REGISTRATION 

Application blanks are signed by all borrowers on the 

route and brought in to headquarters from each trip. At 
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headquarters, registrations proceed as outlined above for 
stations, with the addition of route number to all registration 
records. Statistics of applications will be kept by route 
number. 

CHARGING AND DISCHARGING 

The number of the route is stamped on the date slip with 
the date due. With this exception, charging and discharging 
procedure may be carried on exactly as at any station. 
At the end of trip, book cards for books lent on that route 
are filed in class order at headquarters, behind a guide 
bearing route number. This charging file is kept at head- 
quarters until the next trip over that route. Sometimes 
books borrowed from the book auto are returned to head- 
quarters by mail or in person. In this case, the route 
number stamped on the date slip will immediately identify 
the charge file. 

Some libraries prefer to issue a family borrower’s card 
on which, after the name of the head of the family, the 
names and numbers of all registered borrowers in the 
family appear. Books for all the members of the family 
are charged to the head of the family, and the book cards 
are kept together behind the family borrowers’ cards, which 
are arranged in the order in which the families on the route 
are visited. 

In these house-to-house visits the loan period for books 
must be dependent upon the frequency of visits. 

Sometimes instead of house-to-house visits, the book auto 
arranges for definite stops on schedule at villages or schools 
to give service to a whole community. In this case the 
book cards are filed separately for each location visited 
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en route and count is made at the end of the route. Book 
cards for the day’s issue are then filed in class order back 
of a date due guide for that route. These fixed location 
visits are arranged at frequent intervals so that the regular 
library loan period may be observed. Fines are charged and 
cards for overdues may be sent from headquarters. 
CIRCULATION STATISTICS 

The count for books issued from the book auto is taken 
from the book cards after each run. 

Cumulative records for each route are kept separately. 

The book auto is of course equipped with the “Request 
slip from reader” so that note may be made of particular 
books wanted on that route. If the need is too urgent to 
await the next visit of the book auto, the books are mailed 
prepaid from headquarters at once. Otherwise every effort 
is made to include these books on the first trip over 
this route. 

Reserves are made and filled in turn on book auto route 
as at any station. 

Sometimes it is necessary for headquarters to request the 
return of books lent from the book auto. In this case, suffi- 
cient postage accompanies the request for the return 
of the book. 

LIBRARY PRIVILEGES 

A generous policy for the loan of county library books 
will be planned by the county librarian and her board. 

The modern tendency is to be very liberal in the number 
of books lent to each patron. Each year fewer of the 
established public libraries limit the number of books lent 
to a borrower, and it would be well for the county library 


to start without too many restrictions. 
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The usual two-week loan period is recommended for most 
books, but some of the popular books may serve more people 
if their loan period is restricted to seven days. In the rural 
districts special care will be taken that too strict enforce- 
ment of the loan period is not exercised, when roads are 
impassable. 

A suggestive list of some of the supplies needed in install- 
ing a county library system according to the methods out- 
lined here would include the following: 


Accession book—loose leaf 


Application cards 
Book cards (5x3 in.) of varying colors, for the charge 
at the distributing points 
Finding file 
Branches and stations file 
Book plate 
Book pockets 
Catalog cards, for catalog, shelf-list, numerical regis- 
tration file (unless loose leaf borrowers register 
is used 
Charging trays 
Continuous numbering machine 
Date slip 
Guides 
Alphabetic (5x3 in.) application cards 
Branches and stations file 
Finding file 5x3 in. for numerical registration file 
Catalog guide, printed 
Charging tray, 1-31 dated, 3x5 in. 
Shelf-list (5x3 in. printed) 
Ink for correspondence and lettering 
Invoice sheets 
Order cards 
Ownership stamp 
Paste 
Postal cards 
Notice of shipment 
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Overdues 
Request to return books to headquarters 
Statistics reminder 
Request slip from reader 
Shipping labels for outgoing and incoming packages 
Stamps, rubber, with stamp pad and ink 
One with name of each branch and station and book 
auto route number 
Date stamps, etc. 
Stationery 
Statistics sheets—daily and monthly summary 


The regular supply houses, The Democrat Printing com- 
pany, Gaylord Brothers, and the Library Bureau, carry 
in stock the supplies needed for carrying on county library 
work, and will be glad to send samples and catalogs on 
request. 

The methods and records suggested here will need to be 
modified if county library service is given from an exist- 
ing library, for then certain of the county records will 
conform to those already in use in the existing library. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
SHIPPING THE BOOKS 

Book service to the people of a county through a well- 
developed system of branches and stations involves a vast 
amount of shipping. Books are sent out singly, in small 
groups, or in large collections, as the need may be. No 
day goes by which does not see some books going from 
headquarters to the various distributing points, for the 
headquarters library is but a reservoir from which all parts 
of the county draw. 

All costs of transportation, both to and from headquarters, 
are met from the county library fund. Some study as to 
the best methods of shipping to various points within the 
county will be essential. Mail, express, freight, and the 
organized truck companies will all be utilized at various 
times, and for various sized packages. 

Even the well-developed system of branches and stations, 
supplemented often by the book auto, will want to offer to 
residents of the county a mail service direct to borrower. 
There will be some residents in the county whose trading 
center may be in a neighboring county, and who, therefore, 
are a little out of the way of the established distributing 
centers. Such residents will be urged to write to head- 
quarters for their books which will be sent them postpaid. 
Moreover, it is easy to imagine that a special problem has 
arisen in a farm home; that the family is unable to get 
to the nearest distributing center, or to await the next trip 
of the book auto, but a telephone inquiry will bring the 
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book to that farm home with the coming of the rural free 
delivery carrier. This individual service by mail then can 
well supplement the service through branches, stations and 
book auto. 

In shipping books by mail the librarian will familiarize 
herself with the postal rates and regulations. Within the 
first zone, that is, for points not more than fifty miles dis- 
tant, the parcel post rate is five cents for the first pound, 
and one cent for every pound or fraction of a pound there- 
after. Few counties excepting the large western counties 
will serve points more than fifty miles distant. 

The printed address label should bear, in addition to the 
return address of the library, a carefully worded inscrip- 
tion such as: 


Contents: Books—Fourth-Class Mail 


Postmaster: This parcel may be opened for postal inspection, if necessary. 


With the use of a label of this type, it is permissible to 
seal the package. 

A reliable scale, which will weigh packages up to 50 
pounds, is a useful part of equipment for the shipping table. 
Twine is essential on the larger packages, but smaller 
packages and even the larger ones which are packed in well 
constructed cartons may be safely shipped if gummed tape 
is used. A roll of two-inch gummed tape, eight hundred feet 
in a roll, costs about forty-five or fifty cents and will secure 
many small packages much more quickly than the tying of 
twine. A gummed tape machine, costing about four dollars 
and a half, moistens the tape and prevents waste. 

The selection of the wrapping paper itself is a problem 
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to the new county librarian. For small packages, the 20- 

‘inch width of 30-pound kraft paper will give very good 
service. Where much wrapping is done, it saves time to 
equip the wrapping table with the paper roll and knife. For 
heavier packages, a so-pound weight of paper is required. 
For the individual volumes, and small packages of two or 
three books, which are mailed back and forth, one state 
library commission, which sends out about twenty thousand 
parcel post packages a year, has found that several thick- 
nesses of newspaper wrapped about the book with the wrap- 
ping paper affords ample protection. 

Some libraries have found it advantageous to purchase the 
corrugated shipping containers which may be bought at 
about nine or ten dollars per hundred. One library which 
has had long experience in serving the people of a county 
finds a box of this kind, 16x12x16, very satisfactory. (Some 
librarians utilize containers of this kind which their grocers 
discard. ) 

Because of the great variation in the size of packages, 
some librarians prefer to buy the corrugated board, which 
comes about 750 square feet to a roll, three feet wide, and 
costs about five and a half dollars. In this case there is 
additional labor involved in cutting the board to the needed 
size. 

Many of the California county librarians have found 
useful a “library book bag” designed by the Los Angeles 
County Library. The manufacturer* says of it: “It is 
made of heavy brown canvas, securely sewed and nicely 
finished. The cover of the bag comes down over the edge 
and is securely fastened with two web straps and buckles. 


*William H. Hoegee. 138-140-142 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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There is also a heavy web strap and buckle across the top, 
inside the bag, to strap the books down securely. The 
standard size of this bag is 12x12x1o inches deep.” This 
bag seems to be particularly serviceable for use in the auto- 
mobile, when the library itself delivers the packages, 
although one county librarian reports that by lining the bag 
with cardboard it can go safely through the mail, and that 
express carriers like it. These bags (12x12x10) holding 
from 20 to 30 volumes cost approximately $2.50 apiece. 

Fiber containers made similar to a telescope, with strong 
leather straps, have been used in some of the county libra- 
ries. They are convenient to carry books back and forth to 
branches and stations in the auto as well as for shipping 
purposes. 

Some years ago one county library purchased a quantity 
of the wooden package handles which cloak and suit mer- 
chants so frequently provide for the convenience of their 
customers. On these handles the name of the library was 
printed. Rural teachers found them most useful in carrying 
collections of books to their schools. Wooden handles of 
this type with especially strong cords attached may be pur- 
chased at a cost of four cents apiece. If protection from 
dust is desired, the books must first be wrapped. Such 
bundles are also useful for holding together collections of 
books to be delivered from the book auto to branches and 
stations en route. 

Some counties which have developed their work entirely 
through branches and stations have purchased an automobile 
for the use of the staff in visiting the branches and stations 
and have found the expenditure more than justified. Where 
a roadster is used it has been found a great advantage to 
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remove the rear carrying compartment (known as the “turtle 
back” on a Ford) and build in its place a larger carrying 
compartment with rear doors, which can convey boxes and 
packages to the branches and stations. In this way the ex- 
pense of visiting branches and stations covers also the 
expense of transporting books, and decreases the mail, freight 
and express bills. 


In state traveling library systems it has been deemed 
necessary to build shipping boxes, which may be sent by 
freight or express. It is, however, a question whether a 
box of this type is a necessary expenditure for a county 
library system in which collections of books vary so greatly 
in size. Many librarians feel that it is possible to utilize 
the wooden boxes received from the jobber for the large col- 
lections, and thus save the expenditure of money involved in 
the construction of shipping boxes since, after the initial 
large shipment of books, the weekly and monthly shipments 
are seldom large enough to require boxes. 


The United States Forest Products Laboratory worked 
out a sample box for the shipment of books for the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission which it is thought will give the 
maximum service at the minimum expense. Of the con- 
struction of this box, illustrated here, the Forest Products 
Laboratory writes: 

This box is constructed with 34-inch maple ends and 
cleats, 34-inch western yellow pine sides, top, and bot- 
tom, and 2'%-inch No. 8 screws, spaced two inches 
apart. The top is reenforced with two cleats and 
fastened to the end of the box and cleats with five 21%4- 
by ™%-inch stove bolts. The bolts are screwed into nuts 


which are mortised into the end of the box and the 
cleats. 
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In manufacturing this box, it is essential that holes 
Y inch in diameter be bored to receive the screws and 
that the screws be screw driven, not hammer driven. 

It is desirable to use a hardwood such as birch, beech, 
maple, oak, ash, elm, gum, or tupelo for the ends and 
cleats, but the sides, top and bottom may be made of 
softwood such as white pine, spruce, western yellow 
pine, etc. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE COUNTY LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOLS 

The average rural school library is a dull affair. The 
books are usually bought by the school trustees, who un{or- 
tunately know neither books nor school library needs, and 
are easily influenced by persuasive book agents. Teachers 
move about from one district to another, and give the library 
but little attention during their school term. They them- 
selves do not know books. They are not experienced in book 
selection nor in book buying and so, too frequently, the 
same old volumes, ragged, soiled, unattractive, stand on the 
shelf year after year. The children do not look at them. 
They have seen the same ones there ever since they entered 
school. 

A drab picture? Yes, especially when we consider that 
a recent study of children’s reading in one state showed 
that sometimes scores of children in a given district read 
nothing but the textbook, and that not infrequently there 
are no readable books either in the homes or schools. 

And yet to meet the expanding needs of our modern edu- 
cational system the school of today should have a well- 
chosen collection of books for the use of both teachers and 
pupils. The teacher needs books on nature study, books 
on story-telling, books with games for the playground, books 
containing industrial material and seat work devices, books 
on elementary science, agriculture, civics and the many 
other subjects which are related to the curriculum. 

Moreover a well-selected library is essential to the satis- 
factory use of the newer method in teaching. It is no longer 
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considered sufficient for the pupil to memorize the facts in 
his textbook. He is expected to supplement this informa- 
tion by gathering from other sources all manner of inter- 
esting data related to the subject. The text may mention 
diamonds. The pupil is expected to find out all about dia- 
monds, when they are found, how they are taken from the 
earth and by whom, how the people live who work in the 
mines, how diamonds are cut, how they reach this country 
and a multitude of other facts. This newer method of teach- 
ing unquestionably gives a better hold on the subject matter, 
and develops a technique of reasoning on the part of the 
child which was sadly wanting in the older question and 
answer method. But this type of teaching can be used only 
where the school has a library which is properly selected for 
its own needs. Books are essential tools in the modern 
school. 

But the adequate school library contains many books 
other than those which are essential as tools to teachers and 
pupils. The best childrens’ books—books which will de- 
velop a reading habit, and a taste for the best in literature 
—belong in the school library. Poetry, fairy tales, myth- 
ology, nature books, biographies, books for the boy with 
mechanical tastes, good wholesome stories—for both boys 
and girls—these have indeed a distinct place in the school 
library, so that the children may be surrounded by them, 
and be irresistibly drawn to browse among them and to dis- 
cover the joys of reading. Only recently a state library 
commission received a pathetic request from a teacher in 
a high school in a village of 800 people. The teacher wrote: 
“There are a great many big boys here (100 students ) 
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who are none too fond of reading, and many students who 
have never read a book for pleasure. We have little in our 
high school library. Please send some good, live books so 
I can get them interested in reading.” Further inquiry 
established the fact that library facilities in this village 
were woefully inadequate and that attractive, interesting 
children’s books had not been a part of the elementary 
school life of these children. They had never really had an 
opportunity to learn to read for pleasure! 

Sixty-two per cent of the children in this country attend 
rural schools. Certainly, then, one of the biggest oppor- 
tunities open to the county library is to provide good, fresh, 
interesting books for the children in the rural schools, to 
place in every school in the county a collection of well- 
chosen children’s books which will supplement their school 
work and will introduce them to the world of books. So 
important a part of the work of the county library is this, 
that in some counties a school librarian has been added to 
the staff of the county library to devote her entire time to 
learning the needs of the school and to meeting them. This 
is indeed a step in the right direction, and it seems safe to 
predict that in time every county library will include such 
a specialist on its staff. 

Close relations between the county library and the schools 
must be established in the early days of the county library. 
The county librarian must first win the cooperation of 
the county superintendent of schools, and familiarize her- 
self with the course of study in that county, so that she may 
understand the needs of the schools—and make smooth- 
er her approach to the individual school districts. 
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The collections sent to the schools will of course vary in 
size and character with the enrollment of the school, the 
type of pupils, and the interest of the teacher. The teacher 
is the avenue of approach, for the librarian must depend 
on the teacher to make the direct connection between the 
child and the book. It is essential then that the librarian, 
or the school librarian if there be one, visit the schools 
frequently, establish friendly relations with the teacher and 
pupils, and learn the particular needs of each school. 

Collections lent to schools may be changed as a whole or 
in part several times during the year. Each collection, 
however, is chosen with care so that the teacher may feel 
confident that the books she is giving her pupils have been 
selected by specialists and are admirably suited to the 
children. Many of the teachers learn to rely upon the 
judgment of the librarian to such an extent that, when 
some boy in school becomes troublesome, the advice of the 
librarian is sought as to what books may be given the boy 
to divert his attention! 

The teacher, of course, acts as the library agent in the 
school. The books are lent according to the regulations 
of the county library. To insure this a set of instructions, 
a simplified code, explaining the practices required in the 
care of the school collection, should be supplied to each 
school which becomes a station of the county library. 

It is readily seen that the service to a school does not 
end when that school is supplied with a collection of books. 

In every school there arises many times during the year 
need for special material which is not in the school collec- 
tion. The following quotations from actual letters will 
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show the type of requests which pour daily into the head- 
quarters of a county library system. 
From one-room schools: 

“Will you please send me a book for teaching third 
grade history about the Vikings and Lief Erickson?” 

“Please send me any or all of the following: 

Deming—Language games 

Curtis—Play and recreation for the open country 

Lackey—Studies in the principles of geography 
following the project method. 

“Will you kindly send me material concerning the 
origin, history, distribution, importance, comparison 
with other grains, and value of the uses of corn?” 
From a rural high school: 


“T would like to have you send me some material 
dealing with the benefits derived from athletics in High 
Schools.” 


From a graded school in a small village: 


“The following is the last sentence of an oration on 
Lincoln: 


‘And the fame of Lincoln shall last as long as 
the pyramids against the rustle of the Egyptian 
winds.’ 
Do not know the author. Can you find the quotation?” 
Teachers in the county should be encouraged to come in 
to headquarters whenever possible, to become familiar with 
the larger uses of the library. In county libraries where 
service to schools has been at all well developed, each 
Saturday finds a steady stream of rural teachers going into 
the county library for special material, discussing their 
book needs with the librarians, and returning to their schools 
with the books which make their work during the next 
week live and interesting to both pupils and teachers. 

fn counties which use the book auto, trips to rural schools 
are a part of the route schedule. 
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In communities where branch libraries are established, 
the pupils may be brought to the branch and given instruc- 
tion in the use of the library, so that they may use intel- 
ligently both the school collection and the branch. Some- 
times a rural school teacher arranges a visit to the head- 
quarters library as a part of the school program, in which 
case the children are shown all over the library, and return 
home much impressed with the wealth of books at 
their disposal. 

In many of the graded schools, the school library is 
shelved in a separate library room, and is cared for by an 
older pupil, acting under the instructions of the superin- 
tendent or principal. In some of these cases, the county 
library may be called upon, first to help organize the school- 
owned material and then to supplement it. 

In some states, specific authority is granted by statute 
for the school library funds to be turned over to the county 
library each year, in return for library service. The addi- 
tion of the school library money to the regular county 
library fund enables the county library to build up a larger 
and more adequate collection of books for school use and, 
through its changing collections in schools, results in better 
service. Moreover, it insures the expenditure of the school 
library money by a person trained in book buying. By 
reason of this pooling of funds and cooperative use of 
the books the purchasing power of the money is increased. 

This union of school and county library funds has been 
a very distinctive feature of the California County Library 
system. Begun in 1912, the growth of the service has been 
so rapid that in 1923 more than twenty-three hundred 
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school districts were a part of the county library systems 
in that state. That this union is advantageous to the large 
district as well as to the small one is evidenced by the fact 
that districts with one teacher and larger districts with 
seventy-eight teachers are equally enthusiastic advocates 
of this plan. In one county a school with five teachers 
received, during its fourth year of county library service, 
over one thousand books, although it had only fifty dollars 
of library money to transfer to the county library. The 
smallest rural schoo! in that same county received not less 
than one hundred books. Book service in the newly estab- 
lished school district, or in the district in which the school- 
house burned last year, may be just as complete as in the 
older district. 

The school district is not required to give up its own 
library when it joins the county library. It may do so if 
it wishes. Some schools have preferred to do this so that 
their bookshelves may always offer only the live collec- 
tion which is received from the county library. 

The question “How much service may a school expect 
the first year that it has joined the county library?” is 
answered by the California State Library by saying that “a 
conservative statement, based upon the work of thirty-five 
counties, is that the schools will receive the first year twice 
as much service through this cooperative plan as they have 
ever gotten, operating independently. Each year as the 
central collection of books gets larger the service to the 
schools becomes greater until in about four years’ time 
the schools are usually getting all they desire in the way of 


books, magazines, and apparatus.” 
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These schools, in addition to the supplementary textbook 
material which the county library must handle under this 
arrangement, receive dictionaries, encyclopedias, globes, 
maps, periodical subscriptions, stereographs, music records, 
as well as the carefully chosen and constantly changing col- 
lections of children’s books. Everything in the way of library 
material which is found in the well-equipped school library 
in the city may be found in the isolated one-room school 
district in a California county, if the district has joined the 
county library service under this plan. The county library 
makes a distinct contribution to the educational horizon 
of the school children, and it is safe to predict that all their 
lives these children will be enthusiastic patrons of a library. 
The cooperation of rural schools and county library has 
been so close that the printed course of study in many Cal- 
ifornia counties contains a page or more written by the 
county superintendent of schools in which the advantages 
of this union are stressed. Frequently, too, the same course 
of study contains some pages written by the county librarian 
in which a simple explanation of the plan of county library 
service is outlined. 

So firmly has the California State Library been con- 
vinced of the great benefits accruing to school districts 
from this arrangement, that they have for some years 
employed on their staff an organizer whose special func- 
tion it has been to bring about this union of school districts 
and county library. 

Complete library service to the children of a county 
can be offered only when, in addition to the children’s books 
which form a portion of the book collection at every com- 
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munity branch and station, a collection of well-chosen 
children’s books, suitable to the enrollment of the various 
grades, is found in every school in the county. When the 
county library renders this service, it can feel reasonably 
certain that every child attending school is directly profit- 
ing by the expert book knowledge afforded by the county 
library. In no other way can so large a proportion of the 
children in a county be reached. 











Even the small _ stations Tirst chance at the book wagon 
may receive special collec- 
tions 











A special school librarian on the county library staff guides the reading of these children 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY’S PLACE IN COUNTY-WIDE 
ACTIVITIES 


In this day of manifold activities, there are few counties 
in which there are not already organized effective agencies, 
county-wide in interest, through which the county library 
can promote its usefulness. It is the task of the county 
librarian to seek out these agencies and develop the library 
work in and through cooperation with them. 

Among these influential agencies at work in many rural 
counties the work done by the county agricultural agent 
is of immense value. His work throughout the whole 
county, through regular monthly meetings in various farm 
centers, through individual conferences in his office or on 
the farms of the county, gives him a wide acquaintance 
with the farmers and their needs. Many county librarians 
have recognized this work as a strategic means of reach- 
ing and holding the interests of the farming population, 
and have felt it decidedly worth while to attend the various 
monthly meetings of the farm centers, where they can meet 
the farmers and their wives and establish relations of mutual 
benefit. Sometimes the librarian carries with her to these 
meetings a collection of books, some on the topics of the 
evening’s discussion, some of recreational interest only; 
but the books themselves are always a means of opening 
up a conversation with someone and winning new con- 
fidence in the county library. 

One librarian reports that the county agent in her county 
gives the library the list of projects that the different centers 


at 
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are to undertake during the year, so that the library can 
be prepared with the material needed. In several counties 
the county librarian has been made one of the directors of 
the farm bureau, with special charge of the social and 
recreational work of the farm centers. One librarian who 
is the director at large of the farm bureau, with her special 
function that of recreational and entertainment consultant, 
has formed recreation committees at various farm centers. 
These committees come to headquarters and plan their 
program for the year, a game month, a play month, a music 
month, etc. This cooperation opens all the farm centers 
to the county librarian for the discussion of books and read- 
ing, and gives her a very excellent opportunity to meet the 
people and learn their problems. In many counties a de- 
posit collection of books on agriculture and even agricultural 
periodicals are placed in the office of the county agent, so 
that, as special problems arise, the county agent can 
directly refer his people to the books of the county library. 

In a similar way the office of the home demonstration 
agent, the county nurse, the county superintendent of 
schools, the dairy inspector, the county horticulturalist and 
other official county offices are equipped with the useful 
books and magazines of their profession. This results not 
only in adding to the efficient service rendered by each of 
these agents, but it enables them to act as distributing 
centers for the books on their field of work, thus contribut- 
ing greatly to the aim of the library to place the helpful 
book into the hands of the person who is definitely grap- 
pling with a problem. In some counties the Grange and 
the Society of Equity furnish the opportunity for getting 
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in touch with the farmers, in place of the county agricultural 
agent or the farm bureau. 

There is no question but that the women’s clubs flourish- 
ing in so many hundreds of small communities are ready 
to enlist their services in a library undertaking, and when 
the clubs of a county are united into a county federation 
the county library has indeed a strong ally. Several county 
librarians report that they are serving as chairmen of 
library information committees in county federations, and 
suggest courses of study, help plan the year’s program, and 
later supply the material for club papers and discussions. 

Other county librarians have found that an acceptance 
of an office in a county parent-teacher association has served 
as an incalculable aid in getting the parents in the county 
interested in the many books on child training which the 
library can furnish. 

Where there is a county Y. W. C. A. or Y. M. C. A. the 
county library finds another avenue of approach to the 
people. The group of women in the little village who are 
interested in home handicrafts under the weekly guidance 
of a county Y. W. C. A. worker will find a collection of 
books on basketry or hand-woven rugs, or whatever their 
special interest at the time may be, a hitherto unsuspected 
part of a library’s equipment. The county Y. M. C. A. 
secretary on his weekly visit to the group of young men 
in a small village may find a shelf of baseball stories the 
opening wedge for his work in that vicinity. 

In some counties the Red Cross maintains its county 
organization, and is frequently engaged in some project to 
which library books may contribute. 
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To bring these various agencies with county-wide interest 
together for informal discussion of matters of common 
interest, an organization known as the “County Itinerants” 
has been effected in one county. Whenever the county agent 
feels that there are problems to discuss he calls them 
together. It will readily be seen that a spirit of coopera- 
tion and mutual understanding must result from these 
meetings. 

In one county an information bureau is maintained at 
the Y. W. C. A. headquarters. Here the county workers 
file a schedule of their appointments in the county for a 
month in advance. Whenever possible, trips are made with 
other county workers. These trips offer opportunity for 
better acquaintance and results of cooperation. 

The extension courses offered by so many state universi- 
ties suggest an additional field of usefulness to the county 
library. Perhaps an arrangement can be effected with the 
department so that the county library may be notified of 
all registrations for correspondence courses from that 
county. A letter from the county librarian offering the book 
services of the library to each student registered for these 
courses would give the student a feeling of confidence that 
the courses carried in absentia will not be hampered for 
want of books. 

Another important field of activity open to the county 
library is that of gathering together that mass of material 
of local interest which in another generation or two will 
become of priceless value to the historian. If there already 
exists a county historical society, the county library will 


wish to cooperate with it. But if there is no such organiza- 
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tion then it becomes essential that the county library be 
diligent in collecting and preserving everything possible 
relating to the early history of the county, as well as the 
accounts of the events of today. “The commonplaces of 
one generation are the treasured relics of the next.” Ina 
bulletin issued by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
the following suggestions were made: 


Especially would we urge the accumulation of news- 
paper files, the daily or weekly record of the com- 
munity’s life; and these files should, if possible, be com- 
plete. All manner of published reports should be ob- 
tained; those of the common council, the county board 
of supervisors, the various public institutions located 
in the community; the published memorial sermons, 
club and society yearbooks, printed rules and constitu- 
tions of local lodges, catalogues and programmes of 
local colleges and academies; published addresses of 
any sort; all of the literature published by the churches 
—yearbooks, leaflets, membership lists, appeals for 
aid, or what not; programmes of local entertainments 
participated in by residents of the community—all 
these would in time be found to have great interest to 
the local historian. 


Each county institution offers to the county library a 
distinct field for service. 

The county jail houses a group of inmates with an abund- 
ance of leisure time which could be profitably employed in 
reading. Unfortunately many of the jailers are more con- 
cerned with the preservation of the books than with the 
employment of this idle time. Very frequently the only 
books which jailers are willing to receive are discarded ones 
about which there need be no concern. County librarians 
who have met this attitude have established a regular 
weekly or monthly delivery service of discarded books. 
One of these librarians reports, however, that her library 
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attempts to mend these discarded books before sending 
them, so that the books are not in too bad condition. 
One county library which has a real collection of books 
in the jail has placed a “trusty” in charge, and pays him a 
small monthly stipend for the service. The St. Paul Public 
Library which also serves Ramsey County, Minnesota, has 
developed a weekly service to the county jail. Each week 
the chief of the division and an assistant carry books to 
all the wards and give personal library service to the 
inmates. On their second visit to the jail, one of the men 
threw up his arms shouting, “Hurrah! now we can read 
again.” 

Service to the county hospital is rendered in most counties. 
Several of them have equipped a library with a reading 
room in charge of a paid attendant, sometimes a patient. 
Books and periodicals are provided for both staff and 
patients, and in some instances even books on the X-ray, 
periodicals for the physicians in charge and the magazines 
on nursing are furnished by the county library. One county 
library sends an assistant to the county hospital four days 
a week and to the Old People’s Home twice a week. This 
assistant spends part of her time reading aloud to the blind 
and to others who care to listen. 

The county tuberculosis sanatoria, are, for the most part, 
supplied with books which become a permanent collection. 
One librarian writes that the books sent in per county are 
those which, though in good condition, have passed their 
first popularity in the general circulating system and can 
safely be spared for indefinite use at this institution. For 
the children at the sanatorium one librarian has started a 
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juvenile collection of well illustrated, but discarded, chil- 
dren’s books which can be converted into paper dolls. 
Another librarian wrote, “I say we send all they want though 
I could not send up a copy of March’s Thesaurus for 1 
patient who wanted it because I knew in all probability 
no other patient would ever use it.” In the case of one 
tri-county tuberculosis sanatorium, the three neighboring 
county libraries have met the problem by caring alternately 
for the book service every third year. 

One county library maintains a collection of books each 
summer at the ‘“Kiddie’s camp,” where children go who are 
most in need of building up physically. Those undertaking 
service to hospital libraries will find help in The hospital 
library by Kathleen Jones (A. L. A. 1923). 

The superior judge in one of the Pacific coast counties 
saw in the county library a definite possibility for help in 
his work, and he has required that children under parole 
be supervised in their reading by the county librarian. 

These various county-wide agencies and institutions sug- 
gest a few of the mediums through which, and to which, the 
county library can be of service. Each county librarian 
will also find in the individual communities groups of people 
who are working along definite lines, to which the library 
books can make a generous contribution. 


CHAPTER XXI 

SPREADING THE NEWS OF THE LIBRARY THROUGH 
THE COUNTY 

Free books for everybody in the county means but little 


as long as those books sit on the shelves of the library or 
one of its distributing points. The function of the county 
librarian is not only to select and purchase the books and 
distribute them to branches and stations, but also to create 
a demand for them, to get them read by the people over 
whose library she presides. The idea of a free library 
service is one which must be emphasized continually for too 
few of the rural communities have yet become accustomed 
to its use. 

The very first step in advertising a county library should 
be the study of The library and the community, by Joseph 
L. Wheeler (A. L. A. 1924)—a very comprehensive analy- 
sis of the elements in the community and the ways of bring- 
ing the library to the attention of the people. 

All library publicity should be planned for a more inten- 
sive use of the book stock. This is but a simple applica- 
tion of retailing principles to the service rendered by the 
library. It may be better to buy fifty fewer books each 
year and spend the money saved in increasing the useful- 
ness of the books already owned by the library. The retail- 
er includes a definite sum for publicity in his budget. The 
librarian can and should do likewise. Some few public 
libraries have already done this, in sums varying from one- 
half of one per cent to five per cent of the total budget. 
The county library which wishes to render the maximum 
of service cannot depend on free publicity, 
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The greatest medium for bringing the library to the con- 
sciousness of the people is the local press. The various 
newspapers in the county want and will print news if it 
is news, that is, “timely information concerning anything 
that interests readers, that is significant to them in their 
business and home relations or to the community, the state 
and the nation.” Items telling of trips into various corners 
of the county, visiting branches and stations, the opening 
of a new center for distribution of books, the operation of 
a book auto, stories of the growth of the library, reviews 
of recent books—all of these will be welcomed by the news- 
papers if properly written, and will, as one journalist 
expressed it, “put the thank you on the right side.” It 
should be remembered that the well-written newspaper 
“story” goes directly to the point presenting the important 
idea in the “lead.” 

The papers in all parts of the county should be supplied 
with news items, not merely those papers at the seat of the 
headquarters of the library. The local correspondent who 
sends items for inclusion in the weekly or daily papers in 
the county may occasionally include notes about the library 
service in his own community. 

It is the display of the books themselves that in many 
instances carries conviction of the real ability of the library 
to serve. For this reason every opportunity to exhibit the 
library’s resources should be welcomed. At the annual 
banquet of the bankers of the county an exhibit of books on 
finance, accounting, business letters; at the county Sunday 
School convention a collection of books of methods of 
dramatizing Bible stories or methods of church work; at the 
county meeting of the League of Women Voters a display 
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of books on citizenship; at the Farmers Institute a collection 
of the best books on farming; at the meeting of the County 
Business Men’s Association, an exhibit of books on retail 
selling, insurance, real estate, etc.; all these exhibits will 
help to drive home the fact that no matter what the occupa- 
tion or interest of the residents of the county, their library 
has help for them. 

Books must be arranged to attract attention. Where the 
exhibit is confined to books and an explanatory poster or 
two, there should be ample table space so that the books 
may be placed about in a tempting manner rather than in 
a massed group between book supports. If those books 
with attractive covers or striking titles are placed separately 
on the table, front cover outward, resting against a book 
support, a very effective display can be arranged in a short 
time, and even the casual passersby will be lured by some 
title. 

The exhibit at the county fair is one of the big opportuni- 
ties for attracting attention of the people who may be 
unfamiliar with the county library. Because of the many 
counter attractions at a county fair some exhibitors contend 
that there must be life or motion in a book exhibit. One 
county librarian met this suggestion by having a glass hive 
of bees in the county library booth with a shelf of books 
on bees near by, and she reports that the exhibit was crowded 
all the time. Another county librarian constructed a min- 
iature county on a large sand table. Brightly colored paste- 
board farmhouses, schoolhouses, stores and branch libra- 
ries were placed in this county. Ribbons leading from the 
celluloid chickens to books on poultry; from tiny orchards 
to books on fruit growing, from toy auto trucks to books 
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on motor trucks, from the farm homes to books for home- 
makers, etc., all showed that the county library could con- 
tribute in many ways to better production and greater 
happiness of both the farmer and his wife. Maps showing 
the location of existing distributing points led the passerby 
to realize how near was book service to his home, or if not, 
to inquire about the establishment of a service point. Any 
exhibit is of greater value if a well-informed attendant can 
be on duty, to meet in a friendly manner all inquirers and 
to give information about the service. If lists of books, or 
post cards showing the location of service points, or de- 
scriptive circulars may be carried home the value of the 
exhibit is enhanced. 

At one county fair, where produce exhibits were displayed 
by community, placards announcing “This community has 
a branch of the County Free Library” were posted in exhib- 
its of the different farm units already receiving county 
library service and led to the establishment of two new 
branches in communities that had not known of their oppor- 


tunities for service. 
In another county a poster announcing the fact that the 


library had authoritative books on swine was placed in the 
swine exhibit, on canning and preserving, in the canned fruit 
and jelly exhibits, on farm machinery, in the implement 
section, etc., so that wherever those attending the fair 
turned their eyes met a suggestion of county library service. 
One county library distributed dodgers about the fair 
grounds announcing that a story hour would be held every 
afternoon at three o’clock in the library booth in the Edu- 


cation building. It is easy to imagine that a group of 
interested children flocked there. 
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At a county education festival one county library had 
a booth in which it showed lantern slides of the library 
activities and unique geographic features of the county. 
Illustrated talks were given at certain periods of the day. 

Effective publicity has been gained by the entry of deco- 
rated floats in Fourth of July parades or upon other gala 
occasions. They entail a great expenditure of time for a 
comparatively brief period of publicity, but if sufficiently 
striking may leave a lasting impression of the library’s 
usefulness. 

Every talk or more formal address before a large or small 
group of persons carries not only the message of the book, 
but, because of the appearance of a library representative 
in person, establishes at once a feeling of some familiarity 
with the library. 

In many counties the county agent or farm bureau pub- 
lishes a news letter or bulletin which goes into the farm 
homes of the county. Some county libraries regularly sup- 
ply a column of news for this paper. 

Some of the counties publish quarterly library bulletins 
listing the recent additions to the library and giving pub- 
licity to special features of the work. 

In the annual reports and other presentations of the needs 
of the library, the use of statistics and other graphic methods 
of presenting facts is effective. It is by the accurate pres- 
entation of facts that the librarian can vizualize the scope 
of her work and the magnitude of her needs to the com- 
munity at large. 

In these days when so many of the rural homes are sup- 
plied with radios, the county library may be able to arrange 
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for the use of a radio sending apparatus at occasional or 
even stated periods during which time talks about the prog- 
ress of the library, interesting events connected with it, 
may be given, thus broadcasting throughout the county up: 
to-the-minute information from the county library head- 
quarters. Who could calculate the effect that broadcasting 
reviews of new books or reading from some of the older 
books would have in guiding the reading tastes of the 
people in that county? 

This suggests one of the great problems of the county 
library, the means of supplying throughout the wide and 
scattered area the information about which of the new books 
really are worth while. Of course the patrons of a book auto 
have the very intelligent and capable service of the librarian 
who accompanies it and who soon gets to know their indi- 
vidual likes and dislikes and can lead them into exploring 
hitherto unknown books. In the branches, a_ branch 
librarian can utilize posters, special exhibits and other meth- 
ods so long tried in the city libraries. But the effort at 
special display need not stop here, for even the smallest 
stations can be supplied with special collections. A small 
wooden shipping case in whose lid is attached a poster call- 
ing attention to the fifteen or twenty books within has been 
effectively used to bring special displays on given subjects 
to supplement the general popular collection in small sta- 
tions. Posters and books may be shipped in one case and 
the case serve as exhibit case while at the branch. 


Every branch library and station should be provided 
with a sign for the outside of the building, so that the 
passersby may be constantly reminded that free book ser- 
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vice awaits within. The signs throughout the county may 
be uniform in style and size so as to emphasize everywhere 
the county-wide character of the work. In California, at 
the sixth annual conference of county librarians in 1916, 
a uniform sign for all California county libraries, branches 
and stations was adopted, and state-wide publicity attended 
the hanging of these signs in all branches and stations on 
the same day. Today travelers through California have 
become as familiar with the orange county library sign 
as with the sign of the Bell telephone. The Texas Library 
Association has recently adopted a uniform county library 
sign. These signs used for out-of-doors are double-faced 
metal signs with a flange permitting their attachment to 


a building so that either side will attract the attention 
of the passerby. Both the Democrat Printing Company and 


the Gaylord Brothers have a metal sign of this type which 
is available for purchase by county libraries in states which 
have not attempted a local sign. 

The signs used on branches and stations which are open 
only at certain hours each week should state clearly the 
hours at which service is given. Many posters and even 
slides for use in the motion-picture houses may now be 
purchased from some of the library supply houses. 

Since in many of the villages and small cities the branch 
library is housed in a rented store-room on the main street, 
window displays are quite possible and usually among the 
very best type of publicity. As in retail selling the test 
of a display is: does it stimulate immediate action and lure 
the passerby into the branch for the books displayed? 

After all, the best publicity for any library is the service 
rendered. Prompt, courteous, and interested service over 
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the library desk at each branch and station, with attendants 
at each distributing point eager to share the library’s wealth 
with the community, must be backed by even more prompt 
and more interested service from the county headquarters. 
Without this interested service, no county library can fulfill 
its function of bringing the complete book service which 
results in an educated citizenry in any county. 

Of the part which the library can play in rural life, Mr. 
Milton J. Ferguson says: 


The automobile and the good road are throwing a 
magic bridge over that slough of despond which once 
lay between the old farmstead and town. And the 
library bringing books of recreation and business to the 
rancher’s door makes farming a surer undertaking and 
country life a fuller joy.* 





*Ferguson, M. J. Getting books to farmers in California. American 
Library Association Bulletin, 13 :137-40, July, 1910. 
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Accession record, 141 

Address label, inscription, 162 

Adult education, 55 

Alabama county library laws, 35 

Allen County, Ind., 89, 106, 114 

American Legion, 55, 58 

A. L. A. catalog, 129 

A. L. A. council, resolution on county 
library service, 7; on library in- 
come, 61; on salaries, 92 

A. L. A. revised form for library 
statistics, 95 

Annual reports, county library, 188; 
graphic methods, 188 

Applications: blanks, 
148; statistics, 157 

Apprentice course for custodians of 
Allen County: outline, 106 ff 

Appropriation: by County board, 66, 
69; Limits of, 38 

Assessment for town service, 39 

Automobile, county library, 65, 91, 
117; for branch and station visit- 
ing, 164. See also Book auto 


149; form, 


Bacon, Corinne, 129 

Bibliography, 193 

Binding, reinforced, 131 

Board of Library Examiners, 36. 
See also Library board 

Board of supervisors, 36 

Book and magazine collections. 79 

Book auto, 55, 116; book news 
through, 193; building the body, 
119; cost, 117 ff; equipment, 120; 
in Minnesota, 121; methods and 
records, 156 ff; publicity value, 
121; trips to rural schools, 172 

Book cards, 144 

Book collection, at branch and sta- 
tion, 87, 131; distribution in 
county, 83; flexibility of, 133; on 
book auto, 156; shifting, 54, 133 
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Book news, supplying, 189 

Book numbers, 141 

Book orders, 140 

Book pockets, 143, 150 

Book purchases, first, 127 

Book reviews, 113, 138; broadcast- 
ing, 189 

Book selection, 125; guides to, 129 

Book service, system of, 53 

Book wagon, 21, 117. See also Book 
auto 

Bookcase, station, 103 

Booklist, 130, 138 

Booklist books, 129 

Books: accessibility, 102; arrange- 
ment in exhibit, 190; by parcel 
post, 157; in schools, 169; me- 
chanical preparation of, 144; 
monthly additions from headquar- 
ters, 133; ownership of, under 
contract system, 68 

Books for the high school library, 
129 

Borrowers, record, 83; cards, 148 

Branch librarian, 105; qualities and 
training, 106; salary, 112 

Branches, 54, 55, 95 ff; decoration, 
98; arrangement and care, 98; 
book collections, 132, 134; build- 
ings, 100; hours of opening, ror, 
102; housing, 99; in school district, 
40; service, 96; signs for, 190 

Branches and stations, 73; distinc- 
tion between, 95; order in which 
established, 104; salaries of those 
in charge, 64; visits to, 65, 89, 91 

Branches and stations file, 144, 147, 
156 

Brumback, John Sanford, 18 

Budget, allowance for publicity, 184; 
for campaign use, 50 

Buildings, legal provision for, 39 

Butterfield, K. L., quoted, 1o 

Buying list of books for small l- 
braries, 129, 130 
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California: Board of Supervisors, 29; 
branch service, 100; local libraries, 
79; station in home, 103; teachers’ 
professional library, 30, 31 

California county free library law, 
25, 35; summary of, 43; opera- 
tion, 26; law of 1909, 28 

California county librarians, 86; 
book bag, 163; salary, 30 

California county libraries, 28; con- 
tract plan, 30, 68; expenditures, 
61; and public libraries, 30; and 
school districts, 30; sign, 100; 
service, 8, 23, 174 

California State Library, 175; asso- 
ciation, 28; correspondence course, 
109 

Campaign: committees, 60 ff; direc- 
tor, 58; for county library, 46; of 
education, 53 

Card record desk, 84, 144 

Carnegie buildings, ror 

Cass County, Ind., 118 

Catalog, at headquarters, 142; at 
branches, 143; union, 32 

Census, U. S., 47 

Certification, 37, 86 

Chamber of commerce, 47; aid of, 
58 

Charging records, 144; routine, 150; 
from book auto, 157 

Children, access to books, 55; in 
rural schools, 170 

Children’s books, 128, 130 

Children’s catalog of 3500 books, 129 

Children’s reading, 168 

Cincinnati Public Library, privileges 
extended to county residents, 20 

Cincinnati Special Bill, ro 

Circulation: costs, 63; statistics, 155, 
158; sheet, 152 

City hall or town hall, branch in, 98 

City library board, county repre- 
sentation, 70 

Clark, Charlotte H., 121 

Classification, 141 

Code book, 112 

Code, for station custodian, 
simplified, 171 

Community rest room, for station, 
102 

Commissioners’ court, 36 

Committees, Campaign, 58 

Community service, analysis of, 114 


II3; 


Compensation, for branch librarians 
and custodians, 111 

Contests, on county libraries, 58 

Contra Costa County, Calif., too 

Contract service, 66 ff, 81; affecting 
county representation, 69; and 
property ownership, 68; between 
city and county board, 44, 59, 67; 
between county libraries, 75; be- 
tween school districts, 40, 75; be- 
tween small library and county 
library, 75; for books only, 75; 
functions, 72; in California, 67; 
mandatory, 41; municipal, 40; 
with existing libraries, 40 

Cornell, Ezra, 16 

Cornell library association of Ithaca, 
incorporated, 16 

Correspondence courses, and the li- 
brary, 180; in California, 109 

Correspondence files at headquarters, 
84 

Costs, county library, 60, 61, 63 

Country Life, Commission on, 9 

County: agencies, 55, 170, 177 ff, 
183, 188; buildings, 80; commis- 
sioners, 36; fair, 59, 186; geo- 
graphic features, 46; governing 
board, 36, 56, 60, 113; hospital, 
182; jail, 181; law library, 40; 
legislation, 35; officials, 56; press, 
57; Superintendent of schools, 46; 
teachers, 58 

County Free Library Law, Calif., 29 

“County Itinerants,” 180 

County librarians, annual meetings 
of, 41; in California, 31 

County libraries in U. S., 35 

County library: and the schools, 
168 ff; contract, 74; definition, 53; 
establishment, 15, 36, 56; fund, 
72, 111; headquarters at county 
seat, 80; librarian, 55, 77; outline 
suggested in planning service, 47; 
per capita cost, 61, 63; personal 
service, 134; supervision, 36; 
teachers’ library, 40; system, 97, 
115; traveling systems, 22 

“County library laws in the United 
States,” 43 

County library laws, states having, 


35 
“County Library Records,” 140 
County-owned buildings, ror 


INDEX 


County representation on_ library 
board, 41 

Course of study, 175; for branch 
librarians, 106 

Custodian, 54, 87; duties of, 110; 
importance of, 105; compensation, 
III, I12 

Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, 19 


Date due slips, 143; file, 145 

Democrat Printing Company, 160, 
190 

Dewey, Melvil, 17 

Discharging routine, 150, 151 

Disestablishment, 42 

Dunn County, Wis., 17 


Eastman, W. R. 82 

Eddy, Harriet G., 28, 31 

Equipment, at headquarters, 84 
Essentials in library administration, 


98 

Establishment, county systems, 36, 
68 

Exhibit, of library’s resources, 185; 
at educational festival, 188; at 
Farmers’ Institute, 186; at League 
of Women Voters, 185; case, 189; 
special library, 1890 

Expenditures, county library, 61; 
average, 64; in ten county li- 
braries: table, 62; proportional, 
63, 64 

Extension course and the library, 180 


Family borrower’s card, 157 

Farm bureau, 58, 88; and the li- 
brary, 179; publicity bulletin, 188 

Farmer’s reading, 12, 126 

Federation of Women’s Clubs, sur- 
vey by, 51 

Ferguson, Milton J., 101 

Fiction, Proportion of, 127 

Field work, of county librarian, 89, 


QI 

Finding file, 144, 146 

Fines, 155, 158 

“Fixed collections,” inflexibility of, 
134 

Fresno County, Calif., 28, 101 

Function of county library, 95 

Furniture and equipment, for head- 
quarters, 84 
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Galpin, C. J., quoted, 11 

Gaylord Brothers, 160, 100 

Gillis, Jas. L., 24, 26, 31, 33 

Gillis, Mabel R., 43 

Graded list of books for children 
129 

Grange, 7, 58; and the library, 178; 
service to, 55 

Great Britain, county library service, 
33 


’ 


Hagerstown, Md., 21, 116 

Hamilton, Wm. J., 43 

Hamilton Co., Ohio, 20 

Hawaii, County library laws, 35; 
service, 37 

Headquarters, 53-54, 80 ff; arrange- 
ment, 84; book collection, 135; 
equipment, 84; instruction from, 
106; meetings, 113; requirements, 
80; shipments from, 133; staff, 77, 
93; training at, 105; work, 85 

Hennepin County, Minn., 
schedule of book auto, 123 

Hibbing, Minn., 121 

Hoegee, William H., 163 

Home demonstration agent and the 
library, 178 

Home libraries established, 54 

Hopkins, Florence M., 109 

Hospital library, 183 

Hours of opening, 79, 101 

House-to-house visitation, 122 

Housing and equipment of branch, 
responsibility for, 74 


100; 


Illinois, county library laws, 35 

Indiana, county libraries, established, 
15; legislation, 35; expenditures, 
61; township libraries, 17 

Information bureau, at Y. W. C. A. 
headquarters, 180 

Instructions in use of library, 173 

Invoice, 146, 154 

Inyo County, California, 75 

Towa, county library laws, 35 


Jones, Kathleen, 183 


Kansas, county library laws, 35 
Kentucky, county library laws, 35 
Kern County, Calif., 100 : 
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Laws, County, Summary of, 43 

League of Women Voters, Aid of, 58 

Librarian, county, 86 ff; appoint- 
ment, 37; as director of farm 
bureau, 178; a “promoter,” 89; 
visits of, 78 

Library, coordination with other or- 
ganizations, 88; essential to teach- 
ers, 168; information committee, 


179; privileges, 158; service to 
children, 175. See also County 
library 


Library and the community, 184 

Library board, 113; and librarian, 
88; librarian at meetings, 93; local, 
and county librarian, 78; size, 37; 
terms, 37 

Library building, W. R. Eastman, 82 

Library bulletins, county, 188 

Library Bureau, 84, 160 

Library commission, aid in budget 
preparation, 60 

Library Journal, 43 

Library legislation, A. L. A., 44 

Library stations, 20 

Loan period, 159 

Location: of branches and stations, 
96 ff; of county library, 42 

Logansport, Ind., 118, 123 

Los Angeles, Calif., 91 


Madera County, Calif., 28 

Magazines, circulation, 139; in sta- 
tions, 138; racks for, in book auto, 
120 

Mail, service by, 55, 128, 165; in 
Wisconsin, 129 

Maintenance, expenses of, 74 

Map, of county, 46; rural delivery, 
46 

Maryland, county library expendi- 
tures, 61; laws, 35 

Material and plans for a county li- 
brary campaign, 56 

Mechanical preparation of books, 144 

Meetings: of branch librarians and 
custodians, 113; of county libra- 
rians, 45 

Mending and repair of books, 84 

Michigan, county library, expendi- 
tures, 61; laws, 35; township li- 
braries, 16; traveling libraries, 17 

Miller, Zana K., 140 
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Minnesota: book auto in, 117}; 
county library expenditure, 61; 
legislation, 23, 35 

Mississippi, county library laws, 35 

Missouri, county library laws, 35 

Montana, county library laws, 35 

Monterey County Free Library: 
table, 34 

Morley, Christopher, 124 

Motion picture library slides, 190 

Mudge, Isadore, 130 

Multnomah County, Ore., 22 

Municipal exemption from county 
tax, 39 

Municipal libraries in county, 39 


Nebraska, county library laws, 35 

New guide to reference books, 130 

New Jersey, county library laws, 35 

New York, county library laws, 37; 
legislation, 17 

Newcomer, B. F., 20 

News: items supplied by library, 
185; what it is, 185 

News Notes of California Libraries, 
24, 25, 43 

Newspapers, 12; copy, 58; editors, 
40, 50, 92; in branches, ror, 142 

North Carolina, county library laws, 


35 
Numerical register, 149 


Occupations, reflected in book collec- 
tion, 135 

Ohio, county library expenditure, 61; 
laws, 35 

Oklahoma, county library laws, 35 

Old People’s Home and the library, 
182 

“Sr per capita’’ resolution, 61 

Oregon, county library expenditure, 
61; laws, 22, 33, 35 

Overdue notices, 154, 158 


Parades, library participation, 188 

Parent-teacher associations, 88, 170; 
aid of, 58 

Parnassus on wheels, 124 

Pasadena Conference, A. L. A., 31 

Pennsylvania, county library laws, 


35 
Periodicals for the small library, 137 


INDEX 


Periodicals: in branches, 138; on the 
farm, 13; record cards, 139; ref- 
erence collection, 138; reinforcing, 
139; subscriptions, 138 

Personnel, of county library, 105 

Pike County, Ind., county library, 15 

Population, percentage living in 
country, 9 

Portland, Library Association of, 
county extension, 22 

Post card notice of shipment, 145 

Post office, collection in, 54; library 
station, 102 

Postal rates and regulations, 162 

Posters, in branches, 189 

Press, local, 185. See also News- 
papers 

Property, ownership of, 68; ultimate 
separation of, 68 

Public library, privileges of county 
residents, 66, 70 

Publicity, 184; for budget, in cam- 
paign, 59; value of book auto, 
117; of paint, 121 


Radio, and library publicity, 189 

Ramsey County, Minn., 182 

Rankin, J. O., 12 

Reader’s Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, 138 

Reading for pleasure, 170 

Reading matter in Nebraska farm 
homes, 12 

Reading, survey in Nebraska, 13 

Record work, 83 

Records, 140; equipment, 151; rou- 
tine, 150; for branches, 149; for 
stations, 150 

Red Cross and the library, 179 

Red tape, eliminated, 140 

Reference collection, 77; at head- 
quarters, 128; at branches, 128; 
size of, 128 

Reference guides that 
known, 110 

Reference work, 77 

Registration of borrowers, 147, 148; 
from book auto, 156 

Reports, annual, to supervising au- 


should be 


thority, 45. See also Annual re- 
ports 

Requests for books, 135, 141, 155, 
158 


Reserves, 158 
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Ripley, Lauren W., 24 

Roosevelt, Theodore, quoted, 9 

Route, of book auto, 123; file, 156; 
number, 156; records, 158 

R. F. D. book service, 161 

Rural life, meagerness of, 9 

Rural school library, 168 


Sacramento Public Library, 25 
Salary, salaries, 64; adequate, 92; of 
California county librarian, 37; 
county librarian’s determined by 
board, 38; minimum, in Montana, 
38; maximum, in Wyoming, 38; of 
local librarian, 79 
San Bernardino County, Calif., 75 
San Joaquin County, Calif., 28 
Santa Barbara County, Calif, 28 
Saturday opening of branches, 101 
Schedule, of book auto, typical, 123; 
of Logansport, Ind., book auto, 


123 

Schedules, monthly, in county li- 
braries, 89 

School: and county library funds, 
173; collections, 171; district li- 
brary, 174; union with county 
library, 175; transfer of books 
and funds, 41, 173; service from 
county library, 174; visits, 171 

School districts, contract service, 40, 


75 

Schools, county, 46 

Service, hours of, 112 

Shelf list at headquarters, 142 

Shelves, in book auto, 119, 120 

Shelving, 82; unit, 82 

Shipments, monthly figures of, 145 

Shipping books, methods, 161; con- 
tainers, 163; boxes, 165; provision 
for handling, 80; room at head- 
quarters, 84 

Signs, county library, 190 

Social worker, librarian as, 88 

South Carolina, county library laws, 


35 
South Dakota, county library laws, 


35 

Spaulding, Forrest B., 56 

Staff organizer, California, 175 

Staff, trained, at headquarters, 77, 
93; at branches, 105 

Standard catalog, 120 

Standard Catalog, Bimonthly, 138 
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Standard catalog bi-monthly, annual 
number, 129 

State board, library examiners, 37 

State Historical Society, Wis., 181 

State librarian, county library super- 
vision by, 45 

State library: aid in budget prepara- 
tion, 60; commission, and county 
librarian, 37 

State supervision, county libraries, 41 

State traveling libraries, 17-18; de- 
fects of, 24, 32 

Station, county library, 54, 55, 102; 
service, 63, 103; signs, 190; special 
displays, 189; on wheels, 156 

Statistics, in library reports, 188 

Statutes, state, affecting county li- 
brary, 68 

Stearns, Lutie E., 98 

Stillwater, Minn., P. L., 23 

Stock record, 144 

Store, collection in, 54 

Stout, Senator, 17 

Summer camps and the county li- 
brary, 183 

Sunday school convention, exhibit at, 
185 

Supplies, 159 

Support, of county library, 38 

Survey of county, 46 ff 


Taxes, 53, 56; and county libraries, 
38, 39 

Telephone, library service by, 55, 
128; requests, 161 

Tennessee, county library laws, 35 

Texas, county library expenditure, 
61; laws, 35; Library Association 
county library sign, 190 

Titcomb, Mary L., 21 

Tompkins County, N. Y., library 
charter, 16 

Township libraries, 16 

Transportation, amount spent for, 
65; charges, 32, 161 

Traveling libraries, 17, 18, 22, 32 
See also State traveling libraries 

Tuberculosis sanitarium, and the li- 
brary, 182 

Typewriter, at headquarters, 84, 140 
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Umatilla County, Ore., 96, tor, 130, 
132 

Union catalog at state library, 32 

U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
sample box, 165 

Utah, county library laws, 35 


Van Wert, Ohio, 18, 20 

Village, library stations in, 97, 102; 
auto stops, 157 

Virginia, county library laws, 35 

Visits, by supervising authority, 45, 
91; to branches and stations, 73, 
89 

Volunteer service, 111 


Wall capacity of a room, 82 

Walter, Frank K., 137 

Washington County, Md., 21, 100, 
116; library incorporated, 21 

Waugh, F. A., 132 

Wayne County, Mich., 89, 104 

West Virginia, county library laws, 


35 

“What We Do in the Country,” 132 

Whelpley, A. W., 20 

Window displays, library, 190 

Wisconsin: county library laws, 22, 
35; opinion of Atty. Gen. on 
county representation, 69; travel- 
ing libraries, 17; Free Library 
Commission, 125, 165 

Withdrawals and additions record, 
141 

Women’s Clubs, 51; aid of, 58; and 
the library, 183; branches in 
buildings of, 97; librarian at meet- 
ings, 88; service to, 55 

Workroom, at headquarters, 84 

Wyoming county library laws, 16, 
35 


Y. M. C. A. and the library, 179 

Y. W. C. A. and the library, 179, 
180 

Yust, William F., 44 
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